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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—‘ TayLor BroruErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBROMA, have roduced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire so ubility, 2 delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“Ho or Homeoratus and Inva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


¥ BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
J. & ees COTTON, 


L SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA oace COTTON 
S _ i N G This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed for 


Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


CROCHET OR 
O | . TATTING COTTON, 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom, 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham : ee and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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Part LXXV., New Serres.—Marca, 1875. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. — 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDs. 


SIMCOS ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in ‘Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


“Which really consists of pure Cocoa Nibs deprived of the super. 
M E DA L fluous oil.”’—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassat, MEDALS 
1873, | . 1855, 1867, 
| PARIS. 


ee FRY’S ee 


MEDAL. MEDALS 
AL EXTRACT OF COCOA ms 
‘moscow. — ‘LONDON. 
ere perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively | 


MEDALS from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil. Mv F A 1 


1865, 1872, | Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. Purchasers 1853, 
DUBLIN. of this class of Cocoa should ask for ‘‘ Fry’s Extract or Cocoa.’ NEW YORK. 


























ESTABLISHED 1862. 


E. MOBRDER, 


UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 








The New Monthly Part, now ready, contains the Opening Chapters of a New Senuat, || 


Srory, entitled 


A CHARMING FELLOW. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” “Veronica,” &c. 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded | 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. | 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- | 
fied statement. During that time it has been used by many | 
thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the | 
expectations of a rational purchaser. Sold by all Chemists | 
and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 
Depots:'—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON; & 

35, BOULFVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. | 


| complexion. It is purely vegetable, and . 
its effects are gradual, natural, and per- | 


| pimples, dispels dark and unsightly | 


BEAUTY. 


A few applications of Hagan’s Mag- 
nolia Balm will give a pure bloomin 


fect. It does away with the flushed | 
appearance caused by heat, fatigue, and | 
excitement; removes all blotches and | 


spots, drives away tan, freckles, and 
sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful | 
influence mantles the faded cheek with | 
youthful bloom and beauty. In use in 
America for the last twenty-five years. | 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in 
Bottles at 3s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN DEPOT— ——= 
114 & 116, SOUTHAMPYON ROW, LONDON. 
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Just Published, post free, Fourpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TQ MAKE A FORTUNE BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 


Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying out the ideas expressed in 


this small 


Pamphlet. 





LONDON : 


S. WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET; AND CURLING & DOCCETT, 106, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





“FOR THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE" 
ion 


WORLD FAMED 





‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 


Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 
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FAMILY MEDICINE 
is unequalled in the Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF | 
THE BLOOD. A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the | 


BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S’ 

ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT (4 

Securely and neatly mends Sal 
China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 3 i 

Cabinet Work, and Fancy AN 

Articles, 2 

Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 


See the name of “‘ E. DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 























EsTABLISHED Forty YEARS. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 


None genuine unless signed 
Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 














System, if suffering from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, | tacking any vital part. 


and is unrivalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By 
E. A. V. With Two Essays by Mazzini, ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Democracy,” and ‘‘ The Duties of Man.” Dedicated to 


far. Tennyson's Works. 


Cabinet Bdition. In Ten Half-Crown Volumes. With 


& wutieg Classes by P. A. Taytor, M.P. Crown 8vo. Frontispreces. 
a aan ae tan, MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE: 
. » an : 
JOHN GREY (of Dilston)._MEMOIRS. a Series of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adven- 
By Josgruine E. Butter. New and Cheaper Edition. tures, and Natural History. By G. Curtstormer Daviss. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. With 16 Illustrations by Bosworta W. Harcourt. Crown 
A. M.D., F.R.S.— Svo, Gs. 


. LLE, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With Recollections of the 
most Eminent Men of the Last Half-Century. Edited 


MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S 
FRIDAYS, and other Stories. By Miss M. Beruam- 


by “oy - Granvitte. Second Edition. Two vols. Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

wi~¢~--- BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet 
DR. J. H. NEWMAN’S CHARACTER- Hours. By Epwarp Garretr. With Seven I)lustra- 

ISTICS: An Account of Dr. Newman’s Opinions on | tions. Crown 8yvo, 68. 

come of & Principal Questions of the Day. Second | 

ition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. eng ’ g& : 

MRS. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR), ‘Batherine Saunders’ Stories. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other MEMORIALS. GIDEON’S ROCK, and other Stories. 

Edited by Jostan GitpEert. Twovols. Post 8vo. With JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. 

Portraits and Engravings. 24s. MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 
SARA COLERIDGE.—Cheap Edition of the Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS. Edited by her Daveutsr. , 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR’S 
*,* Copies of the Library Edition, Two vols., Crown INDIAN TALES. 


8vo., with Two Portraits, 24s., may still be had. | 1, THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 

SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of Literary 2. TARA: a Mabratta Tale. 3 
Struggle. Henry Murger—Novalis—Alexander Petifi Cheaper Edition, each in 1 vol., with Frontispiece, 
—Honoré de Balzac—Edgar Allen Poe—Andre Chenier. price 68. 


By Henry Curwexn. Twovols. Crown8vo. 1és. 


A CLUSTER OF LIVES. By Auice Kuve. Works by Hesba Stretton. 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” de. 
Scteaneniadiiniiniieaail THE WONDERFUL LIFE. 2s. 6d. 


CASSY. Is. 6d. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ava a 
SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. LOST GIP. Presentation Edition. 2s. 6d. 
FUNGI: thei , \ Tea 
MGT: their Nature, Infnences, Uses, Se. Gift Books for the Young. 


gpeaneee. 1.5. F.L.8. Crown 8vo. With numerous WAKING AND WORKING 5 or, From 
Girlhood to Womanhood. By Mrs. G. 8. Reanzy. Crown 


HISTOR YoftheCONFLICTBETWEEN 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By Professor J.W. THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. 


D f the Uni i f N . ~ 
Edition” , Bn, —ae ao a es ee A Tale of Central Asia. By Davip Ker. Crown 8vo, 


ith 4 Illustrations, 5s. 
THE DOCTRINE of DESCENT and he s 
DARWINISM. By Professor Oscar Scumipr. AUNT MARY s BRAN PIE. By the 
Second Edition. Crown8vo. Illustrated. 65s. Author of When I was a Little Girl, St. Olave's, &c, Small 
crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
—— ---——— |PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR 
GOOD CHILDEEN. With some Lessons in Latin, 
SCIENTIFIC LONDON: a Popular Account in Easy Rhyme. By Sana Coteriper. A New Edition, 
of the Rise. Progress, and Present Condition of the with 6 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Great Scientific Institutions of London. By Brrnarp sURERENPaRmeEaes 


PHYsIOLOGy fe DRacticar use,| THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Edited by Jamzs Hinton. By various Writers. Second 38.6d. per Volume. With Frontiapieces, 


Edition. Twovols, Crown 8vo. With 50 Illustrations. 
6d. HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 


THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. [Essays And Just Out— 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor, | ROBIN GRAY. GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
B.A. With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. | KITTY. HOUSE. 
6s. HIRELL. FOR Lae oF GOLD. 
ONE OR TWO. ABEL KE’S WIFE. 
LONGEVITY, THE MEANS OF PRO- ABEL DRAKE'S WIF 


LONGING LIFE APTER MIDDLE AGE. By | ®£ADY MONEY MORTI- IGHT FOR L 
Joun GagpNnEr, M.D. Third Edition, revised and en- BOY. THE HOUSE OF RABY. 
larged. Small Crown 8vo. 4s. 


LITTLE DINNERS; Wow to Serve tem) — NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


with Elegance and Economy. By Mary Hoopsr. é 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. SECOND EDITION, 

FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN: a Romance MALCOLM. By Grorce Macpvonatp. 3 vols. 
of the Present Time. By Greecor Samarow. Trans- LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. RussELL 








I lated by Fanny Worma.p. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1és. Grav. 2 vols. aECoND EDITION 
N STRANGE COMPANY; or, the Note ND EDITION. - —" 
Book of a Roving Correspondent. By JAMES GREENWOOD, VANESSA. By the Author of “Thomasina, 


**The Amateur Casual.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 2 vols. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65, CORNHILL, anv 183, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH 33S“ *= 


If there are any Lapres who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 


Lee 
EW CLOCK BAROMETER. 
A R E A L B L ESS | N C T0 M OTH E RS. ag: inches. Indispensable in every house, 


The Teething of Infants. and undamageable by heat ordamp. 
EXTERNAL USE ONLY: Price (securely packed), £3 3s. 


MRS, JOHNSON'S = euies tag taste sane 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, | 


out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 

FREE FROM ANY NARCOTIC, 

affords immediate relief to the | 


library, counting-house, &c. 
THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
Gums, prevents convulsions, and 
during fifty years has attained a 


striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, andisa sound move- 
world-wide reputation. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S 


ment, keeping accurate time. It has 
white enamel dial and crystal glass. 

SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that 

the name of “ Barclay & Sons, 


THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
Farringdon-street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 


nient size, precision, and non- 
Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


liability to injury, has come into 
‘PATRONISED by the ROYAL FAMILY. 


such universal requirement. 
THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
Strongly recommended by leading Dentists. 
RECISTERED Preserves the 


duated to both the Fahrenheit and 
—— . Molar Teeth, 


Reaumur scales, 
M® SALTER'S PERFECT PATTERN, Invaluable for 

















logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches free by Post on 
application. 

“ The Aneroid alone is worth the 








Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
Children. Once 





tried always used, OCTOPUS DENTIFRICE. Cl i | ~ Re 

oma Aataingeat. Each 1s. 6d., from all Chemists oe gd - ae yo > aie on Aneroids sent free 
fumers, or direct from 29, Red Lion Square. Post free for on of charge with each instrument. 
Stamps. See ‘The Queen,” Nov. 28, 1874. id. J. WAINWRIGHT & CO0., 58, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
CARPETS. Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, at Second-hand Price. 
CARPETS. AXMINSTER and WILTON, all sizes. 

CARPETS. Second-hand TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and WILTON, to be sold cheap. 


HEARTH RUGS. TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and VELVET PILE—a large quantity. 


E. A. HEWETT, | 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 
1, DELANCEY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. | 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. | 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers, 














Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and || 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 
the journey. 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 





‘ Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 
ONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 


17, Boulevard des Italions, Paris; 51, Rue de l’Ecuyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Rue de la Oathe- 
drale, Liege; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague ; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Floreace; 1, Karnthner 
Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


AND AT ALL THE PrincipaL PerFrumMery Depots IN aw See CITIES. 
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z.. GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 














FERN CASES, | 
WINDOW en 
| 

| 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 
TABLE DECORATION. 
TABLE GLASS. 


| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 











(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








ESTION BILIOUS 


LIVER COMPLAINTS 





GLASS SHADES. 


| 





“THE decay of the TEETH and GUMS 


may be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and 
the use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 
mineral and other deleterious acids, which give a momen- 
tary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the enamel, 
It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
As a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
| eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 
structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, 
and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.” 
— Observer, Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For the hair, price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle, 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S LIST of STANDARD 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS (Vocal and Pianoforte) 
may be had, gratis and postage-free, on application at 6, New 
Burlington-street, London. 
HE GUIDE to the most POPULAR MUSIC 
only of the DAY (Vocal and Instrumental), carefully 
selected from some thousands of Works issued by the London 
Publishers, gratis and post-free. 


EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 
for the Pianoforte. Edited and Fingered by Grorcre 
F. West, 3s. each, MOZART’'S FAVOURITE WALTZES, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Carefully and effectively Arranged by Geo. 
F. West. 3s. each. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS in 
SINGING ; containing a complete Compendium of the 
Rudiments of Music, full Directions for the Cultivation and 
Management of the Voice, numerous Exercises and Examples 
on Vocalization, with Solfeggi by Rossini, &c.,and a Selection 
of Favourite Songs. Forty-ninth Edition, 5s. ; post free 30 
stamps. 
RANZ ABT’S APPENDIX to HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING: containing 
Twenty-four new Exercises for each Species of Voice, ex- 
pressly composed for this well-known vocal tutor by Franz 
Ast. 58. ; post free at half-price in stamps. 
[* SHADOW LAND. New Song. Music by Ciro 
Prinsuti. 38.; post free, 18 stamps. ‘‘ We cannot speak 
too highly of this exquisite song ; its pensive sweetness has 
seldom been equalled.”—Brighton Times. 3 
A ND SO by I. NewSong. Music by C1ro 
Pinsvti. ; post free, 18 stamps. ‘The simplicity 
and freshness so myth nab. in the arrangement of this song 
will make it very attractive in the drawing-room.”—Vide 
Brighton Times. 
HE LAND OF LOVE. New Song. Words by 


the Rev. E. Dupitey Jackson. Music by Ciro Prysvti. 








™ GRAINS OF HEALTH; mT 


A PEARL-COATED PILL 


(Registered), Tasteless. 


Depot, 1, HIGH HOLBORN, 


| 
And of all Chemists, | 
AT ls. 14d. AND Qs. 94. PER BOX. | 


< 





= Coating, music, which appeals to the heart as much as to 
the ear. Jide Orchestra. 
NEW SACRED SONGS. By Miss M. Linpsay. 
(Mrs. J. W. Buss.) 

Low at Thy Feet. 3s. 

Tired. In D flat and in D, 4s. each. Ditto, two voices, 4s, 

Give us Thy Rest. 3s. 

Oh, When wilt Thou Come unto Me? 38s, 

Too Late, Too Late. 4s. Ditto, two voices, 4s, 


Resignation. In B flatand E flat, 4s. each, 
Thou, O Lord God. 3s. 
Rest. 3s. 


All at half-price, free by post (in stamps). 
London, published only by Rogperr Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington- street. Order of all Musicsellers. 










































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILLIARDS. 








ITHURSTON & CO.,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 


/BORWICK’SH 








» Se’ GOLD MEDAL & 


as = 


Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s. and 5s. boxes. 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN BS 


CHLORODYNE is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“I consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging feartully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
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A SILENT WITNESS. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


AUTHOR OF “ BLACK SHEEP,” “ CasTAWAY,” “‘THE YELLOW 
riage,” &o. &c. 





BOOK Il. CHAPTER VI. COMING OF AGE. 
“Grace had a letter from England this 
morning,” said Madame Sturm, as she 
sat, placidly sipping her coffee, one after- 
noon, with Anne acting as her companion, 
and reading out such scraps from the 
newspaper as she thought might interest 
the old lady; “a letter from the lawyer- 
men, on that dreadful blue paper, and in 
that horrible round-hand which always 
4; reminds one of Chancery Lane. There was 
| a young man—such a handsome fellow he 
| was—but, I recollect, he didn’t wear any 
shirt-collar, only a black-satin stock, rather 
frayed with rubbing under his chin, and 
two large pins in it, tied together by a 
little chain. He was a clerk in our bank 
{in the old days, before my poor brother 
took the management, and he used to see 
| me sometimes come in the carriage, to 
| fetch father away, and he became rather 
| smitten with me, poor fellow. I forget his 
name now ; but I can see him just as 
though it were yesterday.” The old lady 
placed her coffee-cup upon the table, and 
fell into a reverie, slowly passing one hand 
over the other and looking straight before 
her. ‘“ What could have made me think 
{ of him now, after so many years?” 
said she, rousing herself. “Oh! I recol- 
lect. He grew bold enough to send me 
some letters, and they were all written on 
that blue paper, and in that same round- 
hand, and he called me, ‘Dear Miss;’ only 
he wrote ‘Dear’ ‘ Dr.,’ just as though I 
had been a physician, don’t you know; 
and then it was found out, and all put 
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a stop to. Did Grace show you the letter, 


my love?” 


“Yes, Madame Sturm,” cried Anne; “I 


have just returned it to her.” 


“Oh, then you know all about it?” said 


the old lady. ‘The time is fast approach- 


ing now when I shall have to lose my 
She will be a great lady; and, I 


niece. 
suppose, like all the rest of the world, will 
forget her humble friends.” 

“T don’t think that is likely,” said 
Anne, warmly; “and you will allow that 
in such a matter I may speak from expe- 
rience.” 

“You are quite right, my dear; and I 
am an old fool for giving utterance to such 
a sentiment; but I am not very strong 
either in mind or body now, I think, and 
I’m beginning to get anxious about that 
dear girl’s future. You have discussed 
it often with her, I suppose ? ” 


“Yes,” said Anne; “it is constantly 
present to both our minds; and the respon- | 


sibility which will devolve upon dear 
Grace is so great, that I, at least, cannot 
contemplate it calmly.” 

“Nor I, my love,” said the old lady. 


“The only one thing which reconciles me | 


to it, is the knowledge that she will have 
you at her right hand to counsel and guide 
her.” 

“T am sorry to tell you that you must 
give up that idea, dear Madame Sturm,” 
said Anne, laying aside the newspaper. 
“Grace and I have talked it over tho- 


roughly, and I have proved to her that, | 


however much I might wish it, it will be 
impossible for me to accompany her to 
England.” 

“Impossible for you to go with her?” 
said the Frau Professorin, in alarm. “ Why, 
what can be the reason of that? ” 

“Some private family matters, with 
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which I need not trouble you,” said Anne, 
coldly. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Madame Sturm, 
shortly. ‘ Something about those bother- 
ing Wallers, I suppose?” Then, relaxing 
a little in her tone, she added—‘“ Well, I 
call that a great blow. I had thoroughly 
counted upon your being with her; and it 
was the only comfort I had.” 

“T do not think I need tell you how 
keenly I feel it,” said Anne; “ but we 
have talked it all out, and, though Grace 
would not hear of it at first, she is now 
half reconciled to the idea, in thinking 
that, for some time, at least, I shall be 
able to remain with you.” 

“You are a sweet angel, Waller,” said 
the old lady rapturously, bending forward 
her face for Anne to kiss; “and in my 
wretched state of health are of the greatest 
possible comfori to me. So long as I live, 
you shall never want a home; but your 
heart will naturally be with Grace, and I 
should have thought myself a horribly 
selfish old woman to keep you away from 
her. However, as these bothering Wallers 
prevent your going, that part of the 
question is settled. What we have to 
think of now is who shall be Grace’s 
companion ? ” 

**Grace was about to suggest, and I am 
therefore breaking no confidence in men- 
tioning it,” said Anne, ‘“‘that the professor 
should go with her to London, and remain 
with her there, at least for a short time.” 

“The professor!” cried the old lady; 
“‘ why, what are the girls thinking about! 
Who is to undertake his lectures, and 
what is to become of me? ” 

“T shall remain behind to take care of 
you, dear Madame Sturm,” said Anne; 
“‘and as for the lectures, one of the pro- 
fessor’s colleagues could act for him in 
his absence, and the little change and rest 
would do him undoubted good.” 

“That is quite true,” said the old lady, 
meditatively; “I have been thinking for a 
long time past that the professor has been 
working too hard. There is no reason 
why he should go grinding on morning 
and night at the university, for we have 
quite enough money to keep us in peace 
and comfort. But the idea of him going 
to London! He is‘ the simplest-minded, 
and most easily-bothered man that ever 
was; and London, even in my time, was a 
dazing place, but now, what with under- 
ground railways, and Thames embank- 
ments, and things of that sort, I cannot 
imagine what it must be like.” 





“You must remember,” said Anne, with 
a smile, “that Grace has a perfectly clear 
head of her own, and, in all every-day 
worldly matters, is quite capable of taking 
care of herself. Where business is con- 
cerned she will have the advice and assist- 
ance of the lawyers, Messrs. Hillman and 
Hicks, and also of the trustees to her 
uncle’s will, under whose management 
the bank is now conducted. It will be 
necessary that she should have some one 
connected with her—that she should not 
be alone in fact—that is all.” 

“T see what you mean, my dear,” said 
the old lady, with a laugh, “‘a figure- 
head,’ as my poor mother used to call it; 
and the professor will do very well for 
that. The only question is, whether he 
will go?” 

“There Grace counts upon your per- 
suasion, dear Madame Sturm,” said Anne. 
“He would find himself in a new world, 
whither his reputation had preceded him, 
and no doubt would be heartily welcome 
amongst the scientific men of London.” 

“Some years ago he often used to 
express a wish to visit England,” said the 
old lady; “but he is no longer a young 
man, though, no doubt, as you say, the 
pleasure of finding himself known to 
celebrated people would act as an incentive 
to him, for we are all of us vain, my dear, 
more or less; and I sometimes think that I 
ought not-to grumble about my poor 
health, as, without it, I might have fallen 
into many temptations.” And the Frau 
Professorin smoothed her soft grey hair 
as she spoke, and contemplated her 
features in the looking-glass with a 
deprecatory smile. 

The idea thus struck out was not suf- 
fered to slumber. That same evening, 
when the worthy old professor’s heart had 
been cheered by a good supper and a bottle 
of Rauenthaler, and when he had lapsed 
into a dreamy state in listening to a 
selection of simple Scotch and Irish melo- 
dies which Anne had been playing to him, 
and which he dearly loved, the impossibility 
of Mrs. Waller’s accompanying her friend 
to London was laid before him, and the 
suggestion made that he should go in her 
stead. 

That such a notion should be broached 
at all astonished him, but that it should 
emanate from the Frau Professorin, to 
whose apron-string, according to the fami- 
liar saying, he was supposed to be tied, 
transcended his powers of belief. He was 
far too much overwhelmed to give any 
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definite answer at once, and his com- 
panions, knowing his peculiarities, were 
content to allow him to ramble on in an 
historical account of the Royal Society, 
and discourse on English literary and 
scientific celebrities, until bedtime. It was 
evident that the idea was not displeasing 
to the old gentleman, and the next day 
the Frau Professorin called into council 
two or three of her husband’s colleagues, 
who, properly indoctrinated, took the 
opportunity of proving to him that his 
lectures could be easily arranged for ; and 
that his visit would not merely be a source 
of pleasure to himself, but of honour to the 
university, of which he would be looked 
upon as a kind of non-official representative. 
The intercourse between the commercial 
men of Germany and England is constant 
and unlimited, but the personal relations 
of “scientists” and littérateurs are still 
restricted; opportunities of intercourse are 
not frequently offered, but, when offered, 
are eagerly seized upon. Thus Herr Pas- 
tor Buddé wished to be made acquainted 
with the style of Dean Stanley’s preach- 
ing, and Herr Regierungsrath Holthausen 
yearned for an exposition of Lor’ Cock 
Burn’s sentiments on probate law; Hof 
Arzt Krafft could give Wilhelm Jenner a 
few wrinkles on the treatment of typhoid 
fever, and Landwehr Commandant von 
Stuterheim was anxious that the Herzog 
von Cambridge should know his opinions 
on the respective merits of Krupp and 
Armstrong ordnance; and each and all 
of these gentlemen had the intention of 
making Professor Sturm the medium of 
their ideas. Urged on, first by his wife 
and then by his colleagues, and pleased 
with the notion of temporarily entering 
upon an entirely novel existence, in which 
he should play no undistinguished part, 
the old gentleman determined to accom- 
pany his niece to England, and at once 
began making preparations for his de- 
parture. 


“Tt will be hard work parting with you 
again, darling, after being so closely and 
so constantly together,” said Grace to her 
friend on. the evening when this decision 
had been arrived at; “but there is no 
help for it, and we must accept the inevit- 
able as best we can.” 

“Not in all your other goodness and 
kindness to me,” said Anne, putting her 
arm round Grace’s neck, “has your trust 
been so thoroughly shown, as by your 
acceptance of my assurance of the necessity 





for silence, in regard to that portion of my 
life which occurred between our parting 
at school, and our meeting at Paris. I 
would give all I possess—little enough, 
Heaven knows, and entirely owing to your 
bounty,” she added, with a smile, “to go 
with you now; but it is impossible; and 
you must accept the fact without asking 
for an explanation.” 

“T do accept it,” said Grace, “and ask 
no more; my one comfort is in thinking 
that I shall not be so very long away from 
you, for as soon as business matters are 
arranged I shall leave London, and we 
can either continue to live on here, or 
go for a year’s travel, as we may think 
fit.” 

“You are not making allowance for all 
the attractions which will await the young 
heiress in the world of fashion,” said Anne, 
with a sad smile. “It would be unnatural, 
indeed, if you, with all the advantages 
which wealth and beauty can command, 
should abnegate your position and waste 
the brightest period of your life.” 

“It would be absurd of me to sneer at 
temptations of which I know nothing,” 
said Grace, “ but the anticipation of them 
certainly never occupied my thoughts. I 
shall stop in London, I suppose, because 
the lawyers and business people will want 
me there; but I do not imagine that my 
arrival will cause any great excitement in 
the fashionable world.” 

“You are an heiress, which in itself 
will render it quite sufficient for you to be 
sought after; but in addition to that, there 
are many of your uncle’s friends who will 
be anxious to make things pleasant to you. 
You will—you will go to Loddonford, I 
think you said ?” she added, with an irre- 
pressible tremble in her voice. 

“Oh, most certainly not,” said Grace 
promptly, and without noticing her friend’s 
emotion. “My poor uncle laid so many 
plans for our mutual happiness there, that 
I could never think of it without recur- 
ring to him, and all the details of that 
horrible tragedy, which, for the first few 
months, haunted me night and day, and 
which I seem only just. to have forgotten, 
would return. I shall give instructions to 
have the place sold, and never let its name 
be mentioned before me.” 

“There you are right,” said Anne. 
“There is no reason why you should 
retain any link to bind you to a disagree- 
able past ; your future, thank Heaven, bids 
fair to be bright enough, and with that 
you should occupy your thoughts.” 
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“ And the most pleasurable part of it is 
that it will be passed with you,” said 
Grace, affectionately. 

“We will not speculate too much upon 
that, little one,’ said Anne, stroking her 
friend’s shining curls. “The natural 
future of all girls is marriage—the happy 
future, I firmly believe, of many.” Her 
voice shook a little as she spoke. “ But,” 
she continued, “it is impossible to assure 
it, we are told; but what is possible you 
possess. A husband will come for you, 
my darling, and take you away from me, 
and rendering you a source of happiness 
to him, and others to come after you.” 

“And you also, Anne,” said Grace, 
earnestly ; ‘why should not such a lot be 
yours?” 

“Why not ?—for—for many reasons, 
pet. I must be the maiden-aunt to your 
children, and contented enough in that.” 

“] think you are talking very absurdly,” 
said Grace, suddenly. ‘I don’t see any 
necessity for my being married; I am 
sure I have never seen anyone yet that I 
could care about.” 

“That is because the right ‘anyone’ 
has not yet presented himself,” said Anne. 
“T can understand your being heart-proof 
against the admiration of Paul Fischer, 
and remaining unsubdued by the fascina- 
tions of little Dr. Krafft; but the conquer- 
ing hero is yet to come. Qui que tu sois 
voila ton maitre—you, with your beauty 
and riches, are most unlikely to form an 
exception to the rule.” 

“ Well,” said Grace, with a blush and a 
smile, “it will be time enough to talk of 
the ‘ hero’ when he arrives. Whoever he 
may be, I am certain of one thing, that I 
shall never love him as I love you, and 
the first condition of my accepting him, 
would be that you and I should not be 
separated.” 

“We will consider these points, as you 
say, dear, all in good time,” said Anne, 
faintly smiling; “ but, from all that one 
has heard, a husband never fancies his 
wife’s friends; and the closer the intimacy, 
the less likely are they to find favour in 
his eyes.” 

“My husband will have to do as I 
choose,” said Grace, tossing her head; 
‘“‘and I shall take care that ‘ those lawyer- 
men,’ as Aunt Sturm calls them, give me 
proper authority over my own affairs. 
What are you smiling at, Anne ?” 

‘** At’ the confident way in which you 
are speaking, darling. 





‘He jests at scars | 
who never felt a wound;’ and you, who | 
i 


have never yet had Love’s yoke laid upon 
you, cannot comprehend the possibility of 
subjugation. You will think differently 
some day, little one.” 

“One would think you spoke out of the 
plenitude of your own experience, Anne,” 
said Grace. But her friend did not reply 
to her, and the conversation dropped. 

The resolution to part with her property 
at Loddonford, which Grace had adopted, 
and which she clung to with unswerving 
tenacity, had given Anne Studley very 
great satisfaction. She would not have 
originated the idea: firstly, because she 
had laid’ down for herself the strict rule 
never to interfere, even by a suggestion, 
in the management of Grace’s business 
matters; and, secondly, lest on such a 
subject she might be led by her anxiety to 
betray so much interest as to awaken sus- 
picion. In all their communings, Anne 
had never given her friend the least hint 
as to the place where her father had 
resided. Beyond the fact that it was in a 
country village somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Thames, Grace knew 
nothing; and as she reiterated her deter- 
mination of parting with the lovely villa, 
where her banker-uncle had dispensed so 
much renowned hospitality, Anne felt 
relieved from any apprehension that her 
friend should discover any part of the 
truth by being resident in the accursed 
neighbourhood. Not that there was any 
danger, Anne thought, of Grace’s coming 
across her father—it could be no part of the 
captain’s scheme to continue to reside in a 
place, which, even to his dulled moral sense, 
must be filled with horrible reminiscences, 
and fraught with peril. Thus the dread 
of encountering him had not wholly 
actuated her in her strong resolution not 
to accompany her friend to England. It 
was not likely, she thought, that the cap- 
tain, once abroad, would give up a life on 
the Continent—which, as he had told 
her, was agreeable to him—and return 
to a place where he would be under the 
surveillance, and at the beck-and-call, of 
his more daring and more prosperous asso- 
ciate in crime; for that Heath’s absence 
had been only temporary, and that he had 
long since returned to London and resumed 
his position in the bank, Anne knew for a 
certainty. His name, as has been said, 
was never mentioned between the friends. 
Grace knew that—for some reason of which 
she was ignorant, and into which her 
delicacy and sisterly feeling did not allow 
her to inquire—any reference to it was 
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painful to Anne; but the periodical letters 
from the lawyers, which the young heiress 
always handed to her friend, were filled 
with complimentary allusions to the ability 
and steadiness manifested by Mr. Heath, 
under whom the affairs of the bank were 
more prosperous even than in Mr. Middle- 
ham’s time, and it was perfectly evident 
that the “managing director,” as he was 
now styled, possessed the confidence and 
goodwill of the trustees. 

Of course a man like Captain Studley, 
who took care to be kept informed of 
everything in which his own comfort and 
safety were in the slightest degree con- 
cerned, would necessarily be acquainted 
with this state of affairs; and, as he had a 
holy horror of Heath, to whom he had 
confessed his inferiority in scoundrelism, 
he would naturally keep away, to avoid any- 
thing which might lead to his falling into 
his late companion’s clutches, and again 
becoming his tool. Anne felt, indeed, that 
there was more probability of her encoun- 
tering her father on the Continent. There 
was no likelihood of his visiting such a 
place as Bonn, where there was neither 
pleasure nor business to attract him; but 
the travelling tour, which Grace had hinted 
at their taking after her return from Lon- 
don, had more possible elements of danger 
in it. That, however, would be an after 
consideration. The long interval of rest 
and peace which she had enjoyed, Grace’s 
never-failing affection, and the regard and 
confidence bestowed upon her by those 
among whom she had lived for so many 
months, had had a quieting and salutary 
effect upon her once bruised and aching 
heart. The fear of pursuit and detection 
under which she laboured on her first 
arrival in Germany had now almost entirely 
left her. She no longer passed anxious 
hours of the day and night in wondering 
what had become of her father; and she 
could go through her daily task of reading 
the English newspapers to the Frau Pro- 
fessorin, without the omnipresent fear, 
which at first haunted her, of finding in 
them some record of the captain’s dis- 
covery and disgrace. 

Nor did she brood now, as she had erst 
been in the habit of doing, with sickening 
terror, over the details of Walter Danby’s 
death. Time, the consoler, against whom 
we rail for blotting out from our memories 
the features of the lost loved ones, and the 
details of many happy byegone scenes, as a 
compensation, acts a beneficent part in 
throwing a haze over reminiscences of 





former trouble and distress. The hideous 
scene which Anne Studley had witnessed 
came back rarely to her now, and then 
but as some fragment of a perturbed 
dream, vague and indistinct. The illness 
consequent upon her discovery, the fearful 
bargain wrung from her in her terror, its 
accomplishment, and her flight, all seemed 
as fantastic and unreal. A new life had 
commenced for her at her meeting with 
Grace, and, with the recollection of her 
troubles and her wrongs, had passed away 
her desire of avenging herself on those who 
had been the cause of her suffering. When 
she lay tossing on her feverish couch in 
the secluded house at Loddonford, her sole 
prayer had been for strength to bring 
down retribution upon Walter Danby’s 
murderer; but that feeling had died out, 
and now she only prayed for a continuance 
of the peaceful life which she was leading. 
She had hoped to be forgotten, but better 
than that, she had learned to forget. That 
she was forgotten she had not a doubt. 
Both her father and the man who had the 
right to call himself her husband, when 
they found that her intentions were not 
openly hostile to them, when they had 
learned that her existence was not neces- 
sarily associated with the idea of danger 
to them, would soon let her lapse into 
oblivion. Throughout her life, with the 
exception of a few weeks, she had been as 
nothing to her father; and it was not 
likely that Mr. Heath, who seemed to have 
lived down any suspicion of his double 
crime, and to be immersed in prosperous 
business, would bestow a thought upon 
her. Not even, Anne imagined, would 
the sight of Grace, with whom he must 
necessarily be brought into contact, revive 
the suspicion of the managing director 
against her whom he had first met in com- 
pany with the young heiress; and even 
were the recollection to arise in Heath’s 
mind, Anne had no apprehensions for the 
result. She knew that Grace’s discretion 
was as absolute as her devotion, and that 
she would never be betrayed into any 
avowal which might compromise her 
friend’s safety, or reveal to another the 
secret which she herself had never sought 
to penetrate. 

Tranquillity of mind had conduced to 
Anne Studley’s bodily health, and her 
renewed vigour and stamina had contri- 
buted greatly to the improvement of her 
personal appearance. The look of sadness 
and suffering which illness had impressed 
on her countenance, and which so fas- 
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cinated the romantic Paul Fischer on her 
first arrival, had entirely disappeared. 
She was grave still, it is true, with a 
gravity beyond her years, but the Frau 
Professorin often declared that that was 
“Waller’s style,” and suited her better 
than any other; and, when particularly 
amused or pleased, her face would light 
up with a smile, which, from its very 
infrequency, was doubly pretty and doubly 
welcome. From the moment of their 
arrival at Bonn, Grace had insisted upon 
paying her friend a liberal salary, and 
Anne was thus enabled to dress well, in 
her quiet, simple taste, and was not 
ashamed to take her place among the 
visitors, from time to time gathered to- 
gether at Madame Sturm’s musical even- 
ings. From one and all of these she received 
he utmost courtesy and consideration, for 
nowhere in the world is society pleasanter, 
less formal, and more thoroughly natural 
than in that class which occupies a middle 
position between the ennobled and the 
bourgeoisie in the German nation. It is 
possible that this arises as a reaction from 
the ridiculous pride and pompous vanity 
of the “ vons,” as well as from the beer- 
swilling boorishness of the lower classes; 
but be this as it may, it exists as a fact, 
and from the families of the professors 
and the professionals, of which Madame 
Sturm’s society was composed, Anne, as 
the humble companion of the young 
heiress, received a welcome and a kind- 
ness such as she would have been a long 
time obtaining in England. 

Nor was her popularity confined to the 
stocking-knitting dames and the dreary old 
gentlemen, who gathered round Madame 
Sturm’s coffee-table and the professor's 
piano. With the young men she had a 
very great success; and, although the 
erratic Paul Fischer had long since trans- 
ferred to another shrine that romantic 
devotion which he had imagined himself 
to have experienced at the first sight of 
Anne, but which he never had the courage 
to declare, there were many others on 
whom the grave and matured beauty of 
the young English girl had worked its due 
effect. Foremost amongst these was Franz 
Eckhardt, who, by nature very differently 
constituted from his younger, more impul- 
sive, and more demonstrative companion, 


‘ had in him much of that sweetness of 


disposition which, mingled with rugged 
honesty and stern fidelity, is so often 
found in the German character. To 
such a man the mixture of good looks 





and good sense, of womanly sweetness 
and the power of comprehension and 
endurance, but rarely accorded to women, 
which Anne possessed, came as a new 
revelation. Never in his experience 
had he met with anyone so completely 
realising his idea of “a perfect woman 
nobly planned ;” and, although somewhat 
slow of conviction, when he had once 
adopted this idea he held to it firmly, and 
determined to do his best to win Anne 
Studley for his wife. On one point, that 
of his power to maintain her in proper 
comfort, he was completely assured; for 
his father, who had been a brewer in a 
large way at Hamm, had died soon after 
Anne’s arrival at Bonn, and Franz was 
his sole heir. Not for him, though, the vats 
and brewery, and all the sterling acces- 
sories of commerce; he had always deter- 
mined to part with the business, and with 
the proceeds derived from the sale to lead 
a lazy dilettante life, occupying himself 
with painting and music, the two arts 
which he loved, and in the pursuit of 
which he excelled. If he could only get 
the English girl to share that life, what 
happiness there would be in store for him! 
He waited long, for he was modest and 
diffident, as are most brave men; but he 
took heart of grace at last and spoke to 
Anne, who, of course, rejected him—kindly, 
but decidedly. She gave him no gleam of 


hope, and he went out of her presence. 


saddened, but loving her as much, and 
respecting her perhaps even more. 

And Anne Studley kept her own counsel, 
and added this last to the secrets already 
locked in her breast. 





SNAKE WOMEN. 


TxosE who delight in being in at the death 
of a good story, or in witnessing its dis- 
solution into a myth, with that pleasure 
which destructive philosophers alone enjoy, 
may perhaps be interested in following 
the various mutations undergone by the 
Lamia story, and its curious adaptation to 
the mental wants of the middle ages. In 
ancient Greece no doubt was entertained 
as to the existence of snake women, who 
tapered off from a beautiful female torso 
into a colubrine lower extremity. Hn- 
dowed with melodious voices, these land 
sirens—like their marine cousins—lured 
beautiful youths into the woods and 
devoured them. This is the crude form 
of the Lamia—a semi-serpentine witch, 
who tempted men to their destruction. 
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The next shape is that portrayed by 
Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius 
the philosopher. Here we have Lycius, 
a handsome youth, strolling on the high 
road near Corinth, “thinking of nothing 
at all,” when he becomes aware of a 
fair damsel, whom he discovers to be 
not only beautiful, but rich exceedingly, 
dwelling in a fine house in Corinth, sur- 
rounded by wealth and luxury. A¢ their 
wedding feast enters Apollonius, who 
denounces the damsel as a Lamia, or ser- 
pent witch, and in spite of her entreaties, 
continues to speak on, till all at once the 
lady, the house, and all the show of gold 
and jewels within it, vanishes utterly. 
This thing, saith Philostratus, was known 
to many, for it was done in the middle of 
Greece. 

Keats, taking hold of this story, recast 
it, and attracted the sympathy of the reader 
for the unfortunate Lamia, by making her, 
instead of a witch, a damsel temporarily 
thrown into a serpent form by enchant- 
ment, from which she is released by 
Hermes, only to expire at her marriage 
feast under the “ glittering eye ” of tough 
old Apollonius, who appears to have 
added to his profession of philosopher 
that of a witch diviner, and in that 
capacity would have been invaluable, 
both in Scotland and in Massachusetts, in 
the days when it was unsafe to be an old 
woman. 

The Lamia of Keats is therefore a com- 
plete but beautiful perversion of the old 
faith concerning the Lamiw, who are 
always spoken of by the ancients with the 
greatest abhorrence. 

More akin to the sentimental idea of 
the Lamia is the charming medieval 
legend of the daughter of Ypocras—pos- 
sibly Hippocrates, who ruled in the island 
of Cos, where the scene of the story is laid. 
According to the fourteenth century ver- 
sion: ‘“‘Some men say that in the isle of 
Cos sits the daughter of Ypocras, in the 
form and likeness of a great dragon that 
is an hundred fathoms in length, as men 
say, for I have not seen her. And they 
of the isles call her the Lady of the Land. 
And she lyeth in an old castle, in a cave, 
and sheweth herself twice or thrice in the 
year. And she was thus changed and 
transformed, from a fair damsel into the 
hkeness of a dragon, by a goddess called 
Diana. And men say that she shall so 
endure in that form of a dragon unto the 
time that a knight come, that is so brave 
that he dare come to her and kiss her on 





the mouth, when she shall turn again to 
her own kind and be a woman again, but 
after that she shall not live long. And it 
is not long since that a knight of Rhodes, 
that was hardy and doughty in arms, said 
that he would kiss her. And when he 
was upon his courser, and went to the 
castle and entered into the cave, the dra- 
gon lifted up her head against him, and 
the knight, seeing her in that form so 
hideous and so horrible, he fled away. 
And the dragon bare the knight upon a 
rock—maugre his head—and from that 
rock she cast him into the sea, and so was 
lost both horse and man. Also a young 
man that wist not of the dragon went out 
of a ship, and went through the isle till 
he came to the castle and into the cave, 
and went so long till he found a chamber, 
and there he saw a damsel, that combed her 
head and looked in a mirror, and she had 
much treasure about her. And he abode till 
the damsel saw the shadow of him in the 
mirror. And she turned her towards him 
and asked him what he would? And he said 
he would be her lover. She asked him if 
he were a knight, and he said nay. Then 
she said that he might not be her lover; 
but she bade him go again unto his fellows, 
and get him made a knight, and come again 
upon the morrow, and she would come out 
of the cave before him and he should then 
come and kiss her on the mouth. And 
said she, ‘Have no dread, for I shall do 
thee no manner of harm, albeit that thou 
wilt see me in the likeness of a dragon. 
For though thou see me hideous and 
horrible to look upon, I would have thee 
to know that it is made by enchantment. 
For without doubt I am none other than 
thou seest now, a woman, and, therefore, 
dread thou naught. And if thou kiss me 
thou shalt have all this treasure, and be 
my lord, and lord also of all this isle.’ 
And he departed from her and went to his 
fellows to ship and let them make him a 
knight, and came again upon the morrow 
for to kiss this damsel. But when he saw 
her coming out of the cave in form of a 
dragon—so hideous and so horrible—he 
had so great dread that he fled again to 
the ship, and she followed him. And when 
she saw that he turned not again, she 
began to cry, as a thing that had much 
sorrow ; and then she turned again into 
her cave, and anon the knight died. And 
since then might no knight see her but 
that he died anon. But when a knight 
cometh who is so hardy as to kiss her, he 
shall not die; but he shall turn the damsel 
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into her right form and kindly shape, and | by herself, no man knew whither. 


The 


he shall be lord of all the countries and | husband, instead of letting her have her 


isles abovesaid.” 


own way—like a sensible man—fretted 


It is curious to observe that in this | and fumed himself into a fever of curio- 
story the ancient Lamia myth is com-| sity and jealousy. Catching her one day, 


pletely transformed. All our 


sym- | just as she was preparing to make off 


pathies are enlisted by the daughter of | by herself, he took it into his head to order 
Ypocras, while the fate of the knights | four of his squires to hold her fast. A 


who could not pluck up courage to 
embrace a dragon two hundred yards 
long, excites no compassion whatever. 
Her cry of despair, “as a thing that had 
much sorrow,” is the crowning incident, 
and the death of a few knights—more or 
less—is passed over with complete in- 
difference. 

Strangely enough, the next kindred 
story occurs in the annals of the Plan- 
tagenet family, and here again the trans- 
formed woman is the ill-used person. 
The early Plantagenets could hardly 
be designated amiable princes. Their 
existence was cheered and enlivened by 
parricide, abduction, sacrilege, mutilation, 
and other pastimes of a like inspiriting 
character. The intensity of hate which 
they bore each other exceeded ordinary 
family spite, as the fury of a Berserk 
excels the poorest quality of Dutch 
courage. In the indulgence of this 
mutual hatred they gloried, esteeming it a 
noble tradition of the family, and by all 
means to be kept up. One day a priest 
came, cross in hand, to Geoffrey, son of 
Henry the Second, begging him to become 
reconciled to his father, and not to imitate 
Absalom. “ What!” said the young prince, 
‘do you wish me to waive my birthright?” 
“God forbid, my lord,” replied the priest, 
“T wish you no harm.” “You do not com- 
prehend me,” said the Count of Brittany. 
“It is the destiny of our family not to 
love each other. This is our heritage, and 
not one of us will ever renounce it.” The 
grandfather of this agreeable youth, also a 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, drew upon himself, 
on the occasion of his cruelly maltreating 
a bishop, the severe remark of St. Bernard, 
“From the devil he came; to the devil he 
will go.” Now St. Bernard was far too 
great a master of language to use such a 
sentence as this, without some special 
reason, and the neatness of the applica- 
tion will be learned from the following 
legend. Far back in the history of the 
Plantagenets lived an ancient Countess 
of Anjou. She appears to have been 
an excellent wife, but “peculiar in her 
ways.” She never went to mass, and 
had a custom of slipping off quietly 





terrible scene took place. Leaving her 
mantle in the hands of those who vainly 
essayed to retain her, and leaving as well 
two of her children rolled up in its folds, 
she seized the remaining pair of olive 
branches, vanished through the window, 
and was never seen again. 

This warning to inquisitive husbands 
recalls very strongly the story of Melusine 
—be the same of Poitou or of Dauphiny— 
the progenetrix of the noble house of 
Lusignan. Brantéme, in his life of Charles 
of Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, relates 
that the Queen Mother— Catharine de 
Medi¢gis—to whose service he was par- 
ticularly attached, after arranging a truce 
between two of her hopeful brood, took a 
fancy to go somewhat out of her way to 
visit the ruins of the Castle of Lusignan, 
a Huguenot stronghold, destroyed a 
few years before by Montpensier. It 
appears that the ruins of Lusignan were 
magnificent, for Brantime — after the 
method of Thucydides and Sallust—in- 
serts a long speech, or rather lament, of 
Catharine over the destruction of the 
“antique pearl of all the king’s palaces.” 
“T had never seen it,” said the queen, 
“except when I was very young, and passed 
by it on the way to Perpignan, but on 
account of my youth did not then form that 
impression of its beauty and grandeur 
which I now receive from its ruins.” 

“ Behold,” continues Brantéme, “ the 
pitifulness and ruin of this place. More 
than forty years ago, I heard an old veteran 
say that when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth came to France, they brought him to 
Lusignan for the delectable pastime of 
hunting the deer, which in this, one of the 
most beautiful and ancient parks of France, 
were in great numbers. He never tired of 
admiring and praising the beauty, size, and 
superb workmanship of this palace, built 
(what is more) by a certain lady, concern- 
ing whom he made them tell him several 
fabulous tales, which are there known to 
all, even to the good old women who 
washed out the lye at the fountain, whom 
the Queen Mother would also question 
and listen to. 

“Some of these said that they saw her 
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sometimes come to the fountain, to bathe 
in it, in the form of a very beautiful 
woman, and in the dress of a widow. 
Others said that they saw her, but very 
rarely, and that on Saturday at the hour 
of vespers (for while in that state she did 
not let herself be seen), bathing, half of her 
body being that of a beautiful lady, and 
the other half a serpent. Some said that 
they saw her fully dressed, walking with 
very grave majesty, and others that she 
appeared on the top of her great tower as 
a beautiful woman, and asa serpent. Some 
said that when any great disaster was 
about to come upon the kingdom, or a 
change of reign, or death or misfortune 
to any of her relations—-the greatest in 
France, even kings—three days before she 
was heard to cry three times with a very 
shrill and terrible cry. This is held to be 
perfectly true. Several persons of that 
place, who have heard it, are positive, and 
hand it down from father to son; and 
also when the siege took place, many 
soldiers and gentlemen of honour who 
were there, confirmed it. But above all, 
when the sentence was passed to throw 
down and ruin her castle, she uttered her 
loudest cries and wails. This is very true, 
on the testimony of honest folk. Since 
then she has not been heard. A few old 
wives, however, say that she has appeared, 
but very rarely. 

“Finally, and in positive truth, she was, 
in her time, a very wise and virtuous lady, 
both as wife and widow, from whom sprang 
those brave and generous princes of Lusig- 
nan, who by their valour made themselves 
Kings of Cyprus, among the chief of 
whom was Geoffrey Big-tooth, who was 
represented as of lofty stature on the 
portal of the great tower.” 

Thus far Brantéme, who is disposed to 
treat Melusine—snaky or not—with all 
fitting honour ; a feeling also expressed in 
a very characteristic way by several great 
families. The houses of Luxembourg, 
Rohan, and Sassenaye altered their pedi- 
grees in order to claim descent from 
Melusine; and the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh felt especial pride in being able 
to number among his ancestors the 
beautiful colubrine bride of Raymond of 
Poitou. 

Oddly enough, some of the lady’s own 
undoubted descendants, actual members 
of the house of Lusignan, displayed a sin- 
gular want of appreciation of the qualities 
of their ancestress, and tried very hard to 
shuffle off the snaky coil. A certain doctor 





of theology, one of the order of preaching 
friars, the Reverend Father Stephen of 
Cyprus, of the royal house of Lusignan 
—immensely penetrated with the grandeur 
of his family—produced a volume of 
genealogies, wherein he, after a certain 
clumsy critical fashion, tries to demolish 
the supernatural character of Melusine. 
The reverend father does not for a moment 
doubt the possibility of fairies and trans- 
formations. There were many of them, 
he says, both in England, Spain, and 
France, “who were nothing more than 
downright devilish sorceresses,” allowed 
to work their wicked will by the permis- 
sion of God, because “the people were 
infidels.” “They transformed themselves,”’ 
continues Father Stephen, “ sometimes 
into queens, sometimes into animals, and 
caused themselves to be greatly loved, by 
the aid of the devil, who fascinated and 
deceived the eyes of those who had not 
the knowledge of God. And what those 
did formerly the sorceresses of to-day 
(1587) do much more, but not to those 
who believe faithfully and firmly in God, 
and give by active works sufficient proof 
of their faith.” It was, then, not the 
supernatural that Father Stephen objected 
to. His main difficulty appears to have 
been with his precious genealogies, wherein 
he could not or would not find a place for 
his Ophidian ancestress. 

A couple of hundred years before the 
time of Father Stephen, Jean d’Arras, 
secretary to the Duke of Berry, received 
orders to collect all the information 
extant concerning Melusine, and in the 
course of his labours “interviewed” the 
Sire de Serville, who defended the Castle 
of Lusignan for the English against the 
Duke of Berry. In the presence of that 
prince, the said Serville swore upon 
his faith and honour that three days 
before the surrender of the castle there 
entered into his chamber (though the 
doors were shut) a large serpent, en- 
amelled blue and white, which struck 
its tail several times against the foot of 
the bed whereon he was lying with his 
wife, who was not at all frightened at 
it, although he was very considerably so ; 
and that, when he seized his sword, the 
serpent changed all at once into a woman, 
and said to him, “ How, Serville, you who 
have been in so many battles and sieges, 


| . a ° 
are you afraid ? Know that I am mistress 


of this castle, which I built, and that soon 
you will have to surrender it.” When she 
had ended these words she resumed her 
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serpent shape, and glided away so swiftly 
that he could not perceive her. 

Collecting all the information he could, 
Jean d’Arras found among other things 
that the mysterious Melusine came from 
beyond sea, from the Islands of the Sirens 
which lie beyond Gaul, that is to say, the 
British Islands. According to his charm- 
ing book, a certain king of Albany (Scot- 
land)* became a widower, and going out 
hunting one day in a forest near the sea, 
he was overcome with a great thirst, and 
bent his steps towards a certain beautiful 
fountain. Approaching this, his ears were 
saluted by delightful sounds, and dis- 
mounting from his horse, hecrept gradually 
towards the fountain, and there beheld the 
most beautiful lady he had ever seen 
in his life. He was so entirely overcome 
by the beauty of the lady and the melody of 
her voice that he forgot all about the hunt, 
and—wondrous in a Scot—forgot that he 
was thirsty; indeed he was so enchanted 
that he did not know whether it was day 
or night, whether he was awake or asleep. 

After a stately courtship the king married 
the lady, who exacted from him a promise 
that when she presented him with an 
addition to his family he would on no 
pretence visit her, but would studiously 
keep out of her way. It appears, however, 
that King Elinas was rather a feather- 
headed person, for when his fairy queen 
Pressina gave birth to three little girls at 
once, Melusine, Meliora, and Palatina, and 
his son Nathas brought him the news of 
this happy event, he immediately dashed 
off to see the babies, and came into the 
room where Pressina was bathing them. 
He was not well received. Pressina 
reproached him bitterly with breaking his 
covenant, thus bringing ill-luck on him- 
self and consigning her to everlasting 
perdition; and, catching up her three 
children, disappeared from his sight for 
ever. 

Now it came to pass that Pressina betook 
herself to the Isle of Avalon, called the 
Lost Island, and brought up her three 
daughters to the age of fifteen. Every 
morning she took them up ona high moun- 
tain, whence they could see the country 
of Ybernie (Hibernia), and, bewailing her 
sad fate, at length revealed to them the 
story of their father’s folly. Melusine and 
her sisters determined to revenge their 





* There were in the later middle ages no less 
than three Albanias: one the ancient Epirus; one 
Northern Russia, including part of Siberia; and 
another, that indicated in the text, Scotland. 


| mataste wrongs, and being half-bred 
fairies, caught the thoughtless king and 
chained him in the heart of the mountain 
*‘Brumbelioys in Northumbelande.” When 
| they informed their mother of this pretty 
| Piece of work, she raised a fearful outcry, 
and like a forgiving wife and a good 
mother, proceeded to punish her children 
}all round. Palatina was shut up in the 
/mountain Guigo with all her father’s 
| treasure, until should come a knight of 
her kindred who should deliver her, 
possess the treasure, and conquer the 
country. Meliora was banished to a castle 
in Armenia, where she was to watch a 
falcon till judgment-day; while such 
knights as should come and also watch 
by it through the twentieth day of June 
without slumbering, should have their 
wish in all worldly things except in 
taking Meliora to wife; but in the event 
of their expressing this wish, would be 
unlucky even unto the ninth generation. 
Melusine—because, as her mamma said, 
she was the eldest of the triplet, and 
therefore “of all of them ought to have 
known better” —was condemned to beevery 
Saturday a snake from the waist down- 
wards; but if she could find a man to marry 
her, and who would faithfully keep his 
promise never to look upon her on that 
day, she should run her course of life like 
an ordinary woman; but, if deceived by 
her husband, should wear her snaky shape 
once a week till the day of judgment. 
Going sadly on her way, Melusine wan- 
dered amid the woods and fountains of 
Poitou, where fell out this strange adven- 
ture. Aymery, Count of Poitou, a great 
nobleman, had adopted Raymond, the 
younger son of the Count de la Forét, a poor 
but not otherwise undeserving relative. 
While out boar hunting one day, this 
handsome youth and the Count of Poitou 
became separated from their attendants, 
and having pursued the boar into the 
depths of the forest of Colombiers, lost 
both him and their way, and, as night came 
on, were fain to camp out. Gazing up at 
the sky, the Count Aymery told Raymond 
that, by reading the stars, he knew that 
the subject who at that moment slew his 
lord would become a great and powerful 
prince, the founder of a line of kings. 
Hereat arose a great noise, and a huge 
wild boar appeared on the scene. The 
huntsmen were so completely taken by 
surprise, that they made a clumsy attack 
upon the beast ; the count was overthrown, 
and Raymond rushed at the boar with his 
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sword, which, glancing off his tough hide, 
transfixed the unfortunate count. With 
another stroke he laid the boar at his 
feet, and then perceived that his friend 
and adopted father was dead. Overcome 
with horror, Raymond sprang on his horse 
and rode desperately away, not knowing 
whither he went. At last he reached a 
beautiful glade bathed in soft moonlight, 
where, at the foot of a mighty rock, sprang 
up a fairy fountain. Around the fountain 
were sporting three beautiful damsels, of 
whom she who appeared to be the chief 
advanced to meet the strange huntsman. 
To this beautiful creature Raymond un- 
folded his horrible adventure, when the 
serpentine side of Melusine’s character 
showed itself at once. She recommended 
him to “‘ play possum”’—to mount his horse 
and go quietly back to Poictiers, as if 
nothing had happened. The hunt had 
been scattered, the various members would 
drop in singly, and when the body of the 
count was found, the carcase of the dead 
boar would explain the catastrophe. 
Escaping one difficulty, Raymond plunged 
into another. He fell violently in love 
with the beautiful fairy, and, after following 
her recommendation to obtain of his kins- 
man as much ground around the fountain 
as could be enclosed by a stag’s hide (Dido 
rediviva), was wedded to her in the magni- 
ficent palace erected on the piece of ground 
so craftily obtained. On the wedding day, 
Melusine made him reiterate a previous 
promise that he would on no account 
seek her on a Saturday, and the ena- 
moured knight confirmed his pledge with 
many oaths and declarations of eternal 
love. 

For a while all went well. Melusine 
increased the size of the castle and added 
to its fortifications, and named it after 
herself, Lusinia or Lusignan. The love of 
Raymond for his beautiful wife survived 
the appearance of a large family, and 
Melusine might have gone down to her 
grave in peace, had it not been for her 
husband’s relations. The Count de la 
Forét, his brother, was always hanging 
about Lusignan, and apparently endeavour- 
ing to poison Raymond’s mind against his 
wife. One Saturday, he rode over post-haste 
to Lusignan, and after dinner inquired for 
Melusine. Raymond simply said that his 
wife was busy on Saturdays, but would 
be glad to entertain him on the morrow. 
This did not of course satisfy a brother-in- 
law, who straightway said that the country 
was full of curious stories concerning Melu- 





sine, and that her absence on Saturdays 
was by some attributed to a gallant, and 
by others to the practice of witchcraft. 
Hereupon, Raymond, like a fool, got into 
a terrible fury, and rushing inte his wife’s 
apartments, came at length to an iron 
door. Drilling a hole in this with the 
point of his sword, he peeped through, 
and beheld Melusine in an immense bath, 
changed from the waist downwards into a 
serpent. When he saw this sight, his 
heart smote him, for he recollected him of 
his oath. With some difficulty he re- 
strained himself from killing his brother 
on the spot, and gave way to terrible 
lamentations, for he well knew that he 
must now lose the beautiful wife who had 
been his chief glory and delight. Some 
time passed without any sorrow coming 
upon him, till one day news came to the 
castle that one of the sons of Raymond 
and Melusine, called Geoffrey Big Tooth, 
had attacked and burned a monastery and 
a hundred monks, among whom was his 
own brother Froimond. On hearing of this 
crime, the father exclaimed to Melusine, 
who was endeavouring to console him, 
“‘ Away, false serpent, contaminator of my 
honourable race!” At this unmerited 
reproach, Melusine fainted, and having 
been at length “brought to,” embraced 
her husband tenderly. A very touching 
scene now occurred, in which Melusine 
displayed great beauty and elevation of 
character, and finally bidding her husband 
adien, fled through the window of the 
castle, leaving the imprint of her foot 
upon the window-sill, then changing into 
a serpent, flew three times round the 
castle she had built, uttering “such 
heartrending cries that every one wept 
for pity,” and amid a frightful storm 
of thunder and lightning, finally dis- 
appeared. 

In compiling his romance, Jean d’Arras 
clearly did not confine himself to the 
Melusine traditions alone, but used up any 
other mediwval legends which came to 
hand. Palatina shut up in the mountain, 
bears a singular resemblance to the daugh- 
ter of Ypocras; and Meliora, in her Arme- 
nian castle, is the well-known Lady of the 
Sparrowhawk, mentioned by many early 
travellers. It is also patent that in the 
histories of Pressina and Melusine, he 
tells the same story twice over. Never- 


theless, the beauty of great part of his 
work makes ample atonement for some 
confusion and a few repetitions, and it 
would be difficult to find a more favourable 
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specimen of medieval romance, than the 
Melusine of Jean d’Arras. 

Thcse possessed of special critical acumen 
resolve the founder of the great house of 
Lusignan into a mere myth, and Mr. 
Baring Gould gets rid of Melusine inge- 
niously enough. She was a water-fairy, 


a siren,a mermaid. The demi-fish is as | p 


old as the hills and the fountains. Our 
old friend Dagon of the Philistines, and the 
Mexican god Coxcox, were both fish-gods, 
with finny lower extremities. These figures 
indicated the sun, which, according to 
ancient cosmogony, passed one half of his 
time above the earth, and the other half 
in the sea, into which he disappeared 
nightly. Rejoicing in the name of Dagon, 
On, Oannes—why not Johannes, John, or 
Jack ?—this deity was represented on 
Assyrian seals as half-man, half-fish, and 
this curious figure is the primeval pro- 
genitor of all sirens, mermaids, and lami 
whatsoever. It may be objected to this 
theory, that Melusine was not a mermaid, 
but a true snake-woman; but a still more 
fatal bar exists to this resolution of the 
difficulty. It is that in referring lamiz as 
well as mermaids to Dagon or the Sun, 
the mythists have completely overlooked 
the very important point that the serpen- 
tine form is, in most of these legends, 
imposed by a higher power upon a fairy 
or demi-goddess during a certain term of 
punishment. In the Melusine story, the 
colubrine transformation is inflicted by a 
fairy mother on her child, condemned to 
expiate in that shape her crime against 
her father. In the far East this identifi- 
cation of the serpentine as an expiatory 
form is so distinct as to admit of no pos- 
sible doubt: the transformation in the 
Chinese version being not partial but 
complete. Pih Shay tsing Ke (The 
History of the Spirit of the White Snake) 
is a Chinese romance founded, precisely 
like the story of Jean d’Arras, upon a 
popular legend; the only difference being 
that the events narrated by the Frenchman 
were supposed to be comparatively recent, 
while the Chinese tradition dates from 
remote antiquity. 

According to the legend, a woman is 
compelled by Fo to wear the form of a 
white snake, in order to expiate during 
centuries the faults of her previous life. 
At the end of eighteen hundred years the 
god decides that the star Wen-sing (the 
star of literature) shall descend upon 
earth, and receive the highest honours. 
The woman is allowed to resume her mortal 





form and to marry one Han-wen, in order 
to give birth to Wen-sing. After passing 
through innumerable difficulties and adven- 
tures, during which she meets a blue 
snake expiating crimes like herself, she 
brings Wen-sing into the world, and is 
then buried under the pagoda of Loui- 
ong. Twenty years after, when she has 
fulfilled her term of expiation, she is raised 
up to heaven. I have reason to believe 
that this story is little known to collectors 
of folk lore, although it was long ago pre- 
sented to them by the learned Stanislas 
Aignar Julien, and I therefore make no 
apology for introducing it as a new element 
of interest. in reference to the legend of 
Lusignan. 

The story of Melusine has, of course, 
been explained in various realistic fashions. 
Michelet, with that splendid disregard 
for facts which is eminently character- 
istic of his countrymen, declares the 
“true Melusine made up of contradic- 
tory natures,” to have been Eleanor of 
Guyenne, “the mother and daughter of 
a diabolical generation. Her husband 
punished her for the rebellion of her sons, 
by holding as a prisoner in a strong castle 
her who had conferred upon him such vast 
possessions.” 

It is not impossible, however, that an 
easier explanation of the Melusine story 
may be found. It is clear that she was a 
Scotch lassie, uniting the beauty of a 
woman with the wisdom of a serpent, a 
sort of north-country Haidee, the daughter 
of Mac Lambro—a fine old pirate of the 
period, and a direct ancestor of Sir Andrew 
Barton, the loss of whom, with his ship 
and pinnace, brought about the battle of 
Flodden Field. She was foolish enough to 
marry a Frenchman, and endowed him 
with great wealth in gold and ships. She 
was therefore a sea-daughter, and invested 
by the yokels of Poitou with marine 
attributes. Building castles for her lord, 
she, by degrees, acquired great sway in 
the country, till she got old, when her 
husband began, like a shabby foreigner, to 
check her accounts and otherwise vex 
her life. One fine day this treatment 
became unbearable, and she took ship 
to Scotland and refuge among her own 
kindred. Her departure had to be ex- 
plained somehow, and her shabby husband 
therefore invented the snake story to 
cover his own delinquencies, and justify 
him in ill-treating his children. As Mrs. 
Grundy says, ‘‘these foreign marriages 
seldom turn out well.” 
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A BROKEN LILY. 


SHE stood beneath the linden’s lengthening shade, 
Fair English Lily, chaste and calmly glad ; 
False Hope her maiden trust had ne’er betrayed, 
Nor Memory made her stainless bosom sad. 
For still, in that serene and guileless breast, 
Sweet Love and steadfast Faith abode, as one; 
So waited she, alone, in perfect rest, 
As sleeping flowers await the climbing sun. 


‘* He left me when the lily last was white, 
And now again it blossoms. Happy flower! 
His honey-lips shall touch thy cup to-night, 
Where now I press it. Happier I, a shower 
Of so sweet kisses waiting! Waiting? Dear, 
I chide not thee, nor the slow-loitering days. 
They have left no shadows, for the hour is here 
That brightens all with its meridian rays. 


** Sweet lily! Lo, he set thee for a sign 
Between us; and my heart is wholly clear 
Of one disloyal wandering thought, as thine 
White chalice is of stain. I should — fear 
Could he so search my soul as one may s 
This chaste cool cup. Should one ‘ant wholly 
shame 
To lay on Love’s pure altar other than 
The perfect gift that fits its puréd flame ?”’ 
The linden shadows lengthened. Still she stayed 
The lily at her lips, which tremulously 
Shook from their soft repose. The deepening shade 
Crept down the primrose of a cloudless sky. 
Was it dim eve that drove the happy rose 
From that sweet face? Stars shook in night’s 
blue dome, 
And still she stood, that lily -— close 
To a cold heart, and murmured, “ he will come.’ 


But he came never. All the lilies died, 

And strew’d the sullen earth with sad shed leaves. 
Not the new year’s new rose, in all its pride, 

Could gladden her again. As one who grieves 
So gently that the sorrow seems new sweetness, 

She paled and slowly passed. On her dead breast 
They laid a lily, type in chaste completeness 

Of a pure heart now sunk to perfect rest. 


She lies beneath the yew-tree’s changeless gloom. 
Her gentle soul, reft of its comrade, Love, 
Went seeking him beyond the undreaded tomb, 
And finds him far, in fairer fields above. 
While one who loathes the leaden, lingering years, 
Creeps sadly on through life, unloved, alone, 
Bathing with sorrow’s unavailing tears 
The broken lily sculptured on her stone. 





MARIGOLD. 
A ROMANCE IN AN OLD GARDEN. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


“As great a beauty of a rose as ever I 
seen in my born days!” said old Peter 
Lally, straightening his bent back, and 
gazing tenderly at the exquisite bloom, 
which was the product of his skill. “To 
think that the likes of it must ever and 
always be sold to the stranger, and never 
a master or mistress at Hildebrand Towers 
to take pride out o’ it!” 

The old gardener sighed impatiently, and 
gazed around on the mossy lawns, glow- 
ing parterres, and verdant slopes fringed 
with flowers, which had been to him as a 
little kingdom for sixty years. Every- 





thing was in perfect order, not a leaf nor 
a pebble out of its place; even the ivy on 
the walls of the Towers was clipped trim 
and close, and the urns on the quaint old 
balustrade were blazing with oleanders. 
No one could have supposed that Hilde- 
brand Towers had been long almost as 
deserted and forgotten by the world, as 
the far-famed palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

A young woman was walking slowly 
through the deep purple-green shade of 
an ancient mossy avenue, that led up 
from one of the entrance-gates towards 
the gardens of the Towers. For years no 
wheels had cut the soft green turf under 
her feet, over which the trees met and 
the sunbeams flickered. Behind the 
solitary figure the path lost itself in a 
rich gloom, and there was a dreamy 
mystery in the air, as the girl moved 
slowly and thoughtfully through the 
solitude. The thrush uttered a few lazy 
notes, and a blue dragon-fly perched on 
the feathery grass; but no other sound 
or movement disturbed the stillness of 
the spot. 

The girl’s graceful figure was clothed in 
a gown of homely print; a faded scarlet 
shawl was folded across her bosom, and 
tied loosely round her waist; her coarse 
straw bonnet had fallen backward on her 
shoulders, leaving uncovered a ripe sun- 
burned face, and golden head. She carried 
a large round basket, which dragged upon 
the turf as she walked. Leaving the 
avenue, she threaded a maze of winding 
paths, and opened a little green door in 
the high jasmine-covered wall of a vast 
old-fashioned garden, where roses and tall 
lilies sheltered under apple-trees, and 
where the rich perfume in the air ac- 
counted for the enthusiastic humming of 
the bees. 

“ Peter!” she cried, ‘‘ Peter Lally, I am 
come to see you!” and went calling on, 
by peach-covered walls, under ripe pears 
that hung down to her mouth, picking 
her steps between musk and lavender, and 
startling flights of butterflies from the 
hearts of the moss-roses. 

“Why, it’s Marigold,” replied the old 
man, at last rising suddenly out of the 
raspberry bushes; “and glad I am to 
see your purty face afther the night’s 
dhramin I had about you! I thought 
the Masther of Hildebrand Towers had 
come home to us at last, and brought a 
bride with him; and I met the lady 
walkin’ among the flowers, an’ a white 
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satin gown upon her; an’ when I looked 
at her again, I saw it was Marigold! 
‘An’, by the powers!’ said I to myself, 
‘there’ll be the wars of heaven an’ airth 
when Ulick hears of this!’ An’I let a 
screech, an’ took to my ould heels!” 

The girl laughed. 

“ You might have waited to see where I 
was going,” she said; ‘for sure I am that 
I was running away too. Your master, 
whoever he is, would be a bad exchange 
for my Ulick, Peter Lally.” 

“Tt’s aisy to talk,” said the old man, 
shaking his head, “when the masther’s not 
to be seen—I wish he wus! Not that 
you would be a match for him, Marigold, 
my girl; for the Hildebrands is a fine, 
mighty family, an’ must marry as sich.” 

“You needn’t say so much about it, 
Peter. I belong to Ulick, and, if I were a 
Hildebrand, I would marry him all the 
same. As I am only a poor girl, no Hilde- 
brand, in a dream or out of a dream, could 
tempt me to give him up.” 

“It’s the right kind of love,” said the 
old man, solemnly. “Stick you to that; 
an’, take my word for’t, everything you 
plant ’ll grow.” 

“But I get all my plants ready made, 
you know, Peter; besides, as you say, 
there is no Mr. Hildebrand, and so we 
needn’t fight about him.” 

“‘He’s somewhere,” said Peter Lally, 
sticking his spade in the ground and lean- 
ingon it meditatively. ‘Hildebrand Towers 
isn’t waitin’ all these years, so neat and so 
beautiful, for nobody. Many’s the time I 
tould you of the lovely Kate Hildebrand, 
that married a poor man, and was cut off 
by her family. That woman had childher, 
whatever come of them, an’ sure I am 
that a grandson o’ her’s ’ll come walkin’ 
in to us some fine mornin’, with the 
Hildebrand mark as clear as prent on his 
face.” 

“* May be so,” said Marigold; “ but he’s 
a long time coming, and I like the place 
very wellas itis. Perhaps 1 couldn’t get 
my plants so easily, if a flock of grand 
people were always sweeping in and out of 
the gardens.” 

Peter left his spade standing, disengaged 
his thoughts from the fortunes of the Hil- 
debrands, and proceeded to fill the basket 
which the flower-girl placed before him. 
Long ago Peter Lally had given a wife 
and children to the earth, and in return 
the earth had given him beautiful crea- 
tures to comfort his loneliness: stout trees 
of his own rearing, and fair lilies and 





roses, whose innocent loveliness had filled 
the void in the old man’s heart. Over and 
above his devotion to his calling, the gar- 
dener cherished two prominent ideas in 
his mind. One was a loyal attachment to 
the family, in whose service he had toiled 
for sixty years. His father had been gar- 
dener at Hildebrand Towers, and at sixteen 
Peter, spade in hand, had entered the 
gardens where he had since remained to 
see the oaks spreading, the ivy thickening, 
and the Hildebrands coming into the 
world and going out of it. They were a 
singular family—handsome, adventurons, 
and remarkable as having often been the 
subjects of the strangest freaks of fortune. 
The first Hildebrand had come from some 
northern country over the seas, having 
first married the widow of an Irish mer- 
chant, who had been his partner in trading 
to the Indies. After her second marriage 
the lady inherited this property in her 
own country, and from some distant sea- 
girt town came sailing with her foreign 
husband to take possession of it. 
tellers related how Hildebrand the first 
brought a chest of gold with him, which 
had to be carried up the staircase by six 
stalwart men. However that may be, 
there was certainly great wealth in the 
family, and when the last owner of Hilde- 
brand Towers died, a childless widow, she 
left a large fortune behind her, for which 
no heir had as yet been found. The 
deceased old lady, good friend and beloved 
mistress of Peter Lally, had firmly believed 
that there were Hildebrands in existence 
who might yet appear and claim their 
own; and by her will she had arranged 
matters so that until the rightful heir 
should appear, everything must be kept in 
good order in the house and grounds, as 
though the master were expected from 
hour to hour. For years this state of 
things had been going on at the Towers: 
the gardens were trim, the house was 
swept and garnished. People sometimes 
came out of curiosity to inspect this waiting 
home, and ask questions about the family ; 
but the watched-for owner had not yet 
walked in at the gate, and the world had 
grown tired of expecting him. Peter 
Lally was the only person who believed 
that the expectations of his departed mis- 
tress with regard to the heir would be 
realised. Most people shook their heads 
incredulously when they were spoken of, 
and looked for the day when the property 
would be divided among distant con- 
nections of the family. 
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The other prevailing sentiment of Peter’s 
mind was a tender interest in the fate of 
Ulick and Marigold, who had long looked 
on him asa friend. The fortunes of these 
two young people were singularly alike: 
each was alone in the world, and a certain 
sympathy, sprung from this circumstance, 
had drawn them together. Marigold was 
the child of a poor gentleman, who had 
come, sick and a stranger, to a roadside 
cottage, standing between Hildebrand 
Towers and the town of Ballyspinnen ; 
and had there died, leaving his little 
daughter alone among the cottagers. The 
child remembered that she had come a 
long journey over the sea, and had lived 
in many different places; but she knew of 
no friend that she had possessed except 
her father. She grew up a waif among 


‘the poor,and was supported, out of charity, 


till such time as she was able to provide for 
herself. She had picked up a little educa- 
tion, could write a good hand, and spoke and 
carried herself with a certain natural dig- 
nity and refinement. Almost from the first, 
old Peter Lally had taken an interest in 
her, paying her small sums for weeding 
flower-beds, and making many an easy job 
for her small fingers, in order that she 
might early taste the sweets of inde- 
pendence. As she grew older, he instructed 
her in the art of gardening, and taught her 
to make an honest livelihood by selling 
plants and flowers in the town. Marigold 
(as the old man had named her, because 
her name was Mary and her hair like gold) 
had her special customers in Ballyspinnen, 
whose greenhouses and window-gardens 
were entrusted to her care. Her own 
home was a tiny, spotless room, in a 
cottage, half-way between the gardens and 
the town, and was wont to contain little 
besides Marigold herself, her flowers, and 
a few sunbeams. When, some four or 
five years ago, Ulick had arrived, a tall, 
awkward youth, to seek his fortune in 
Ballyspinnen, the happy, flower-crowned 
face of little Marigold had met him on the 
high road with the smile of a friend. 
Friendless, travel-soiled, and hungry, he 
had fallen in despair by the wayside, 
when she had shared her dinner with 
him, and placed all her little money in 
his hands. 

Ulick was now a clerk in a business- 
house in the town, having risen from the 
post of messenger; but, then, he was only 
a vagrant who had ventured forth from a 
workhouse, determined to fight his way in 
the world. The friendship made between 





pity and gratitude on the high road had 
never been broken, and the years which 
had made man and woman of these two 
had endeared them to one another with a 
love that was everything to each. 

“Let the basket stand here, Peter 
Lally,” said Marigold; “for I want to go 
round to Poll Hackett, and see my 
chickens.” And Peter returned to his 
spade; while, by many winding paths, 
Marigold reached the back of the old house, 
where, at an open window, sat the house- 
keeper of the Towers at her needle-work, 
with one eye on the poultry-yard and the 
other on a neighbouring kitchen-garden. 
Poll Hackett was a buxom, lively widow, 
as fond of variety in her thoughts and 
opinions, as of colours in the pattern of 
her dress. It was a real pleasure to her 
to change her mind, and a still greater 
pleasure to invent and explain her 
admirable reasons for doing so. As she 
had many lonely hours, sitting in the 
vacant old house in hourly expectation of 
an imaginary master, she must have been 
sadly in need of occupation for her active 
mind, had it not been for this talent of 
constructing and demolishing, and recon- 
structing her beliefs and opinions on all 
matters that came under her notice. 
Whether or not the race of Hildebrand 
should be looked upon as extinct, was a 
question upon which she was never weary 
of ringing the changes ; and her feelings of 
friendship towards Peter Lally fluctuated 
with her convictions on this subject. After 
a long gossip with Peter over the matter, 
she returned to her solitary sewing, in- 
flamed with ardent expectation of the 
coming of the unseen and unknown being 
in whom the old man put his faith. 
She had been even known to go so 
far as to air. the sheets in the hand- 
somest bedchamber, and fill the larder 
with provisions, which she herself had 
been afterwards obliged to consume. At 
such times as this, her affection for Peter 
Lally was as lively as her sympathy 
with his sentiments; and the only fault 
visible to her in his character, was a too 
great carelessness in his preparations for 
so great an event as the arrival of the 
master of Hildebrand Towers. 

“There you go,” she would cry, “landin’ 
off the flowers to yon girl, to be scattered 
over the country, instead of makin’ your 
greenhouse shelves look handsome for the 
man that owns them. He'll take you ata 
short yet, Peter, an’ I wouldn’t wonder if 
it was this very night of all nights that he 
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would come walkin’ in, axin’ for his 
dinner; an’ never a bokay you’d have to 
put on the table.” 

“ Aisy, woman, aisy!” Peter would say ; 
“he won’t come just that suddent but 
what we'll have time to dig the potatoes 
and lay the cloth.” 

The next day, however, Poll Hackett 
was sure to be in a state of irritation, 
because the sheets had been aired in vain, 
and she had made an unnecessary sacrifice 
of her favourite pullet. Before evening 
she was sure the master was dead, and 
would never appear, and the next day she 
was certain he had never been born. 
Having adopted this view of the question, 
she at once set to work to invent her 
reasons for having done so; by the end of 
the week she was ready to die for her 
faith in the utter extinction of the race of 
Hildebrand from the earth; and the next 
time Peter Lally came in her way, she 
tossed her head in disdain, and would 
scarcely speak to him. 

This variable dame now met Marigold 
with smiles of welcome, and fluttering out 
to the poultry yard in gown of brilliant 
stripes, and flowing cap-ribbons, proceeded 
to count six little gold-feathered chickens 
into the young girl’s lap. 

“They'll be quite a little fortune for 
you towards house-keeping,” she said ; 
“but you mustn’t handle them too much. 
Come into the house and rest yourself a 
bit. Sure it’s as good as my own house 
to ask anyone I like into, for it was only 
yesterday I made up my mind that there 
will never be master nor mistress here but 
myself.” 

“Take me up to the handsomest rooms 
then,” said Marigold; “for I have a fancy 
to walk through them this evening.” 

Poll led the way, and Marigold’s auburn 
head glimmered along the old brown 
winding passages, which brought them to 
the front of the house. The flower-girl 
took her way through the old-fashioned 
but beautifully-kept chambers, walking 
solemnly round the dining-room, with its 
dark panels and shining bronzes, and 
studying the faces of the dead Hilde- 
brands that gleamed out of the twilight 
on the walls, intensifying the air of soli- 
tude in the place with the fixed gaze of 
their lack-lustre eyes. She visited the 
drawing-room, with its long polished floor, 
queer old china, and faded satin furniture, 
stepping lightly, and touching delicate 
ornaments softly with her finger-tips, as 
if ‘she liked the contact with anything 





that was dainty and refined. Poll Hackett 
hurried her on, however, to a certain 
wardrobe chamber, where hung many 
rich gowns and draperies, which were the 
housekeeper’s pride and delight. Poll 
was glad of any excuse to shake these out 
and admire their varieties, and she now 
threw a rusty satin robe over Marigold’s 
peasant dress, hung a tarnished gold- 
striped Indian shawl upon her shoulders, 
and a veil of coffee-coloured lace upon her 
head. Seeing her reflection in a long 
antique glass, Marigold caught the spirit 
of the fun, laughed merrily, snatched up 
a huge spangled fan, and swept about 
the room ‘with a comic assumption of 
dignity. 

“It’s a quare long time,” cried Poll, 
enraptured, “since satin tails whisked 
over yon stairs to the draw’n’-room. Come 
down, Lady Madam! come down! and 
let the poor ould gimcracks see the sight 
of a misthress among them again!” 

Marigold laughed and obeyed; and in 
a few minutes she was walking up and 
down the deserted drawing-room, giving 
mock commands to Poll, in a voice and 
with a manner that made the house- 
keeper stare. 

“Well, well!” gasped Mrs. Hackett at 
last, wiping her eyes, “it’s in the blood, I 
suppose. See what it is to be come of 
gentlefolks.” 

** ]’m tired of it, Poll,” said Marigold, 
pulling off her veil, ‘‘and I don’t want to 
be reminded that I come of gentlefolks. I 
belong to poor folks.” 

She sat down on a couch, and gathered 
up the Indian shawl on her arms; the 
fun had dropped away from her with her 
veil, and she sat now gazing before her 
with an abstracted look on her face. 

*T don’t know where it comes from,” 
she said, “or what it means, but I feel 
now as if I had surely worn clothes like 
these before, and sat in a chair like this, 
and wrapped such another shawl about my 
shoulders. It never could have been me; 
perhaps it was my mother, though I do 
not remember her, or know anything 
about her. Here, Poll Hackett,” she said, 
throwing off shawl and gown and flinging 
them to the housekeeper, “take these, 
and never make such a fool of me 
again!” . 

Marigold walked out of the house 
and back to the gardens, where Peter 
Lally put the basket of plants on her 
head, bade her good evening, and closed 
the garden gate behind her. 
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She was crossing a mossy glade, which 
formed a green terraced recess between 
two groves of ancient trees, when she saw, 
a figure coming to meet her. It was 
Ulick, who took the basket from her head, 
saying— 

“T hope I shall soon take it down for 
good. Let it stand here a little, while we 
enjoy ourselves.” 

“You must not despise my flowers, or 
I shall think you are ashamed of me.” 

“You shall have as many as you please 
in your little garden and in your windows, 
but you shall not wear them any more 
upon your head.” 

He took her hand, and they sat upon 
an old moss-eaten stone seat under shelter 
of a venerable sun-dial, the roses and 
geraniums at their feet. Ulick had a fine, 
intelligent face, and a look of manly inde- 
pendence in his bearing; he did not seem 
famished, nor miserable, nor dispirited now. 

“Ah, Ulick,” said Marigold, ‘“‘when I 
see you looking every day more and more 
like a gentleman, I often wonder how you 
content yourself with me.” 

*‘ And oh, Marigold,” said Ulick, “ when 
I remember the day you gave your dinner 
on the road to a poor ragged boy, I can 
hardly believe that you, who are come of 
gentlefolks, do not cut my acquaintance.” 

“But you are come of gentlefolks your- 
self, Ulick.” 

“And that is the only thing that interests 
you about me?” 

“Oh, Ulick !” 

“Come, come, my love! let us trouble 
ourselves no more about those who are 
dead and buried, and as unknown to us as 
to the rest of the world. We were well 
met, and we have been and are going to 
be very happy. I have seen a little cottage 
that will suit us exactly, and in a few 
weeks more——” 

“You can’t afford it yet, Ulick.” 

“But I can, Marigold; I have got a 
rise in my salary, and I can, and I will.” 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
WINCHESTER. 


From all the six principal approaches to 
the ancient city of Winchester there are 
glimpses of the old cathedral. The best 
are those from the hill road to Portsmouth, 
past the Downs, across the vale of Chil- 
comb, and from the Romsey side of the 
road. When you stand at these stations 
and look at the cathedral, you are looking 
at an ancient British city. 








By the early Celtic invaders, who found 
their way here from Porchester, the forest- 
circled city was called by the bright and re- 
joicing name of Caer Gwent, or “the White 
City,” and from thence, one after another, 
fresh swarms of Celts were, it is supposed, 
alternately sent to found and people Win- 
chester, Dorchester, and Shaftesbury. 
When those two martial brothers, idealised 
by Shakespeare in his Cymbeline, Guide- 
rius and Arviragus, rebelled against 
Claudius, according to Matthew of West- 
minster, Claudius was besieged by the 
Britons at Winchester. At the close 
of Vespasian’s campaign in England, his 
successor, P. Ostorius Scapula, who de- 
feated the Cangi and Silures, fortified Win- 
chester in the good old mathematical Roman 
way. The site of the summer camp used 
by the Roman garrison of Winchester is 
still to be seen on Catherine Hill, a mile 
from Winton. It was a strong isolated 
fort, with the river on one side, and the 
Roman road leading from Winchester to 
Porchester on the other. There are still 
traces to be seen of such old Roman roads 
between Winchester, Silchester, and old 
Sarum. Arviragus, that sturdy Guerilla 
chief of these early British wars, being 
at last finally defeated in North Wales 
by the Romans, was given up by the 
Brigantes, and sent in chains to Rome. 
Claudius, struck with his invincible 
courage and pride, generously gave 
the Celtic champion his liberty, and sent 
him back to reign in England—the pro- 
vince of the Belgw being his dominion, 
and his capital Winton, not Gloucester, 
which the grateful Arviragus had built, and 
which he had christened in honour of his 
conqueror Claudius, i.e., Claudiocastra. 
This Arviragus of Shakespeare is, our 
readers should be reminded, the Caradoc 
of our old Welsh bards and the brave 
Caractacus of ordinary English history. 
Thenceforward Arviragus rechristened 
himself Tiberius Claudius — King and 
Legate of the august emperor in Britain 
and conqueror of the Cogidubni (people 
of Gloucestershire). 

The fiery insurrection of Boadicea fol- 
lowed, and Winton would soon have fallen 
before her knives and scythes, had not 
Parlinus, the Roman Propretor, stopped 
her march forward by lopping down eighty 
thousand of the infuriated Britons. That 
Amazonian heroine, that Celtic Joan of Arc, 
was buried, it is said, at Wilton. This 
daughter of Caractacus, alias Caradoc, 
alias Arviragus, was praised for her beauty 
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and virtue by Martial, and with herhusband, 
the senator Pudens, is commended by St. 
Paul in one of his epistles, as eminent 
among the saints. The son of Arviragus 
was Marius; the son of Marius was 
Coilus (old King Cole), and the son of 
old Cole, Lucius, the first Christian king 
of the world. This Lucius, we may observe, 
was called by his Wiltshire subjects, 
“The Great Light.” 

The special legend of Winchester cathe- 
dral, however, refers not to these half- 
apocryphal early British kings, but to 
Alfred’s honest friend and adviser, Saint 
Swithin. 

St. Swithin shared with St. Neot the 
glory of educating our Alfred. He was 
chancellor under Egbert and Ethelwolf, 
and “to him,” says Lord Campbell, “the 
nation was indebted for instilling the rudi- 
ments of science, heroism, and virtue into 
the mind of the most illustrious of our sove- 
reigns.” He also accompanied Alfred on 
his pilgrimage to Rome, and became 
Bishop of Winchester ; a learned, humble, 
and charitable man without a donbt; a 
devout champion of the Church, and muni- 
ficent in building, like most of the prelates 
of that time. 

St. Swithin figures in our Protestant 
calendar as the Jupiter Pluvius of our 
Saxon ancestors—we will come to the 
story by-and-by—and, in this character, 
says a clever wriver, “perhaps a water- 
spout would be his most appropriate 
attribute; but he has still graver claims 
to reverence. He ought to be con- 
spicuous in a series of our southern 
canonised worthies, bearing the cope, 
mitre, and pastoral staff as a bishop, 
and the great seal as chancellor; and, 
thus distinguished, he should be placed in 
connection with the kingly Alfred, the 
wise St. Neot, St. Dunstan the skilful 
artificer, and St. Ethelwald the munifi- 
cent scholar.” 

Among the notable miracles alleged to 
have been worked by St. Swithin is this— 
that after he had built the bridge at Win- 
chester, @ woman came over it with her 
lap full of eggs, which a rude fellow 
broke, but the woman showing the eggs to 
the saint, who was passing at the time, he 
lifted up his hand and blessed the eggs, 
“and they were made whole and sounde.” 
To this may be added another story— 
that when the saint’s body was translated 
or removed, two rings of iron, fastened on 
his gravestone, came out as soon as they 
were touched, and left no mark of their 





place in the stone; but when the stone 
was taken up and touched by the rings, 
they of themselves fastened to jt again. 

In the year 865, says a second miracle- 
monger, St. Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester, to which rank he was raised by 
King Ethelwolf the Dane, dying, was 
canonised by the then Pope. He had 
specially desired to be buried in the open 
churchyard, and not in the chancel of the 
minster, as was usuai with other bishops, 
and the request had been complied with ; 
but the monks, on his being canonised, 
taking it into their heads that it was dis- 
graceful for the saint to lie in the open 
churchyard, resolved to remove his body 
into the choir, which was to have been 
done with solemn procession on the 15th 
of July. It rained, however, so violently 
on that day, and for forty days succeeding, 
as had hardly ever been known, which 
made them set aside their design as here- 
tical and blasphemous; so, instead, they 
erected a chapel over his grave, at which 
many miracles were said to have been 
wrought. 

In Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1697, 
an old saying, together with one of the 
miracles before related, is noticed in these 
lines :— 

In this month is St. Swithin’s day; 
On which, if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will, 

Or, more or less, some rain distill. 
This Swithin was a saint, I trow, 
And Winchester’s bishop also, 

Who in his time did many a feat, 

As Popish legends do repeat ; 

A woman, having broke her eggs, 

By stumbling at another’s legs, 

For which she made a woful cry, 

St. Swithin chanced for to come by, 
Who made them all as sound or more 
Than ever that they were before. 
But whether this were so or no 

’Tis more than you or I do know; 
Better it is to rise betime, 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise. 

The satirical Churchill, says one of 
Hone’s clever writers, also mentions the 
superstitious notions concerning rain on 
this day :— 

July, to whom the dog-star in her train, 
St. James gives oisters, and St. Swithin rain. 

The same legend is recorded by Mr. 
Brand, from a memorandum by Mr. 
Douce; “I have heard these lines,” he 
says, “ upon St. Swithin’s day :— 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remaia ; 
St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain no mair.”’ 
Ben Jonson, in Every Man out of his 
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Humour, has a touch at almanac wisdom, 
and on St. Swithin’s power over the 
weather :— 


Enter Sorpipo, Macinente, Hine. 

Sorp. (looking at an almanac). O rare! good, 
good, good, good, good! I thank my stars, I thank 
my stars for it. 

Macr. (aside). Said I not true? ’Tis Sordido 
Se farmer—a boar and brother to that swine was 

ere. 

Sorp. Excellent, excellent, excellent! as I could 
wish, as I could wish ! Ha, ha, ha! I will not sow 
my grounds this year. Let me see what harvest shall 


we have? June, July, August ? 
_Mact. (aside). What, is’t a prognostication raps 
him so? 


Sorp. (reading). The xx., xxi., xxii. days, rain 
and wind; O, good, good! the xxiii. and xxiv., rain 
and some wind; the xxv., rain, good still! Xxvi., 
XXV ii., xxviii, wind and some rain; would it had been 
rain and some wind; well, ’tis good (when it can be 
no better); xxix., inclining to rain; that’s not so 
good, now; xxx. and xxxi., wind andno rain ? ’Slid, 
stay ; this is worse and worse; what says he of St. 
Swithin’s? turn back, look, St. Swithin’s, the xv. 
day—variable weather, for the most part rain, good. 
For the most part rain; why, it should rain forty 
days after, now, more or less; it was a rule held 
afore I was able to hold a plough, and yet here are 
two days no rain; ha! it makes me muse. 

And Gray alludes to the same super- 
stition in these lines :— 

Now, if on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 

And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 

Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 

And wash the pavements with incessant rain. 

At the time of the Heptarchy, when 
England was slowly consolidating into one 
powerful kingdom, the cathedral city of 
Winchester was a place of such import- 
ance that, when Egbert conquered Corn- 
wall, drove back the Welsh, and over- 
threw the Mercians on the banks of the 
Wily, his first act, after he became sole 
monarch of England, was to turn Win- 
chester into his capital and metropolis, 
and, in Winchester cathedral, he was 
solemnly crowned “King of all Eng- 
land.” But fresh troubles awaited the 
conqueror and master of England. The 
savage Norsemen cast their hungry 
swarms upon our shores: their black sails 
began to appear at Southampton, Port- 
land, in Devonshire, the Isle of Thanet, 
Northumberland, and Lincolnshire. In 
one year alone of Ethelwolf’s reign, three 
bloody battles were fought with the savage 
invaders at Rochester, Canterbury, and 
London; and Ethelwolf himself was de- 


feated off Charmouth in a fierce struggle 
with thirty-five sail of the Pagan enemy. 
In this battle it was that Herefrith, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and another war- 
like Saxon prelate were slain. This unfor- 
tunate bishop was the successor of the 
great St. Swithin, to whom Egbert had 








confidently entrusted the education of his 
son Ethelwolf. It was the dread of these 
Danish hordes, the robber colonists of the 
frozen yet teeming north, that induced 
King Ethelwolf to grant a charter, with 
special privileges, to priests, in approval 
of which pious concessions the Bishop of 
Winchester for the time being set apart 
every Wednesday of the week, as a day of 
general supplication to God against the 
Danes. This charter, at first confined to 
Wessex, was, in 851, at a council of the 
lesser states, held at Winchester, ex- 
tended to all the other Anglian and Saxon 
nations. 

It was inalnll during these fierce forays 
of the Norsemen, that the Bishop of Win- 
chester made a pilgrimage to Rome, taking 
with him the David of King Ethelwolf’s 
household, his youngest and best-beloved 
son Alfred, a child then only in his fifth year. 
Followed by a splendid retinue of English 
nobles, the boy-prince passed from cathe- 
dral to cathedral of France, and eventually 
visited the court of Charles the Bold, whose 
child-daughter, Judith, then in her eleventh 
year, he married. 

But Winchester and its cathedral—for, 
after all, the history of the two is insepar- 
able—were soon witnesses of an event more 
important for the future than even the 
throning of Egbert or the great charter 
of the Saxon clergy. It was in the ancient 
city of Winchester that the principal 
citizens and traders of the place formed 
themselves into a brotherly and defensive 
association, under royal sanction, and 
called themselves a guild, a full century 
before those great trade unions of the 
masters of capital were founded. 

There is no doubt that the brave, wise, 
and good King Alfred loved the city 
where he had assumed the Saxon crown. 
He had royal palaces at Chippenham 
and Wilton, one in Somersetshire, and 
one in Hampshire. But Winchester 
— the Winton or Venta Castrum, the 
harbour-fort of the Romans — was the 
favourite residence of Alfred the warrior 
and the philosopher, and here he kept the 
public records and the celebrated Codex 
Wintoniensis or general survey of his 
new kingdom, which was, undoubtedly, a 
precursor of the better-known Doomsday 
Book of our Norman Conqueror. Here, 
too, King Alfred fixed his chief and 
central court of justice, as we find 
noted in the trial of certain Danish 
pirates who, breaking the treaty of 
Heddington, had again landed as rough 
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foragers in England. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Asser, the chronicler, emphati- 
cally calls Winchester the royal city. 
All that Alfred could do for Win- 
chester he did: he gathered there the 
great and wise of the land; and there, 
with Asser, his faithful Welsh monk 
and secretary, he sat in friendly converse, 
translating the philosophic maxims of 
Boetius. And when the king resolved, 
one day, in a pious inspiration of regretful 
friendship, to found a monastery to Saint 
Grimbald, that good French monk whom 
he had allured from France to conduct his 
new university at Oxford, Alfred chose 
Winchester for the site of the building, 
which was afterwards erected on the south 
side of the cathedral. And this place be- 
came the chief of the monasteries—Athel- 
ney, Shaftesbury, and St. Mary’s, Win- 
chester—that this wise and pious king 
erected. And when Alfred died, worn out 
by the cruel disease that had racked him 
for thirty years, he was buried in a por- 
phyry monument in Winchester cathedral, 
till his own grave in the newer abbey 
could be completed. Edmund, a son whom 
Alfred had himself caused to be crowned 
during his lifetime, was buried in the 
cathedral, and his inscribed gravestone 
and coffin-chest are still shown. Edward, 
Alfred’s second son, on the death of his 
brother, succeeded to the throne, com- 
pleted his father’s monastery of St. 
Grimbald, and endowed it with lands; 
and in this new minster Alfred’s widow 
then hid her sorrow, and was in time 
admitted to the Church’s calendar as a 
saint. 

The first bishop chosen by King Alfred 
for Winchester was, so tradition says, the 
worthy Denewnulphus, the very herdsman 
of Athelney marshes in whose hut the king 
had sheltered when in such imminent 
peril from the Danes. It is supposed that 
Denewnulphus’s wife must have died before 
he accepted the bishopric. Heseems to have 
been an energetic prelateanda zealous coun- 
sellorof Alfred’s. On thedeath of the herds- 
man-bishop, the king, probably impatient 
of all inferior persons, kept the see vacant 
for seven years, till the Pope threatened 
him with excommunication. Denewnul- 

hus’s successor, Frithsten, a pupil of St. 
Grimbald, behaved in a most unepiscopal 
way, for he resigned his see after twenty- 
two years, even surrendered that key, more 
powerful even than St. Peter’s, the money- 
box key, and gave up the calm sunset of 
his days to contemplation. 





Frithsten’s successor was another scholar 
of Grimbald, a quiet charitable man, free 
from pride, who used to spend hours every 
day pacing round churchyards and praying 
for the dead. His successor was St. Elphege 
the Bald, a nephew of the mischievous St. 
Dunstan. 

The next bishop, Elfinus, not content 
with that good mouthful, Winchester, 
secured Canterbury also, and then hurried 
to Rome in mid-winter to secure the 
Pope’s blessing and assent. In crossing 
the Alps the snow was so deep, that the 
new bishop and his retinue had to kill 
their horses, and roll themselves up in 
their warm flesh. Nevertheless the bishop 
died, and was carried back to Winchester 
cathedral for interment. 

Many a better man than the old saints, 
who had for so many centuries glorified 
her with light, and hymn, and incense, 
lies in this venerable cathedral. First 
and foremost among these worthies of 
Winchester we should place that honest 
fisherman, Izaak Walton, who lies in 
Prior Silkstede’s chapel, among proud 
knights and nobles, whose hearts were 
hard as their own armour. It was, no 
doubt, owing to Walton’s kind friend 
and patron, a Dr. Morley, the Bishop 
of Winchester, that he ended his life 
during the great frost in December, 1683, 
at the house of Prebendary Hawkins, 
who spread the great black marble 
slab, still existing, over his honoured 
corpse. 

In the reign of Athelstane, who was a 
grandson of King Alfred, but despised by 
many of the Saxon nobles from his being 
illegitimate, a conspiracy was brewed at 
Winchester. The leader, Elfrid, being 
arrested, and denying all knowledge of 
the crime, was sent to Rome to swear his 
innocence at the altar of St. Peter. While 
repeating the oath, Elfrid fell down ina 
fit, and died three days afterwards at the 
English school in Rome. The king’s 
brother, Edwin Athelstane, escaped on 
board a decidedly undermanned vessel, 
seeing that he had only an armour- 
bearer to look to sail and helm. The 
young conspirator, in despair at the help- 
lessness of the vessel, soon threw him- 
self headlong into the waves; but the 
armour-bearer reached the coast of France 
in safety. Athelstane, in remorse at the 
death of his rash brother, condemned him- 
self to seven years’ penance, and founded, 
in expiation, the Abbey of Milton in Dor- 
setshire. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” “‘NO ALTERNATIVE,” 
&ec. &. 


omega 
CHAPTER LII. (AND LAST) CUTTING THE KNOT. 

TueEre is a sound of many feet pattering 
away in all directions as the Bellairs enter 
their own house. The sound is one that 
is very delightful in the ears of anxious 
parents, when they have been apart from 
their offspring for a long time. But a 
bride, entering her new home for the first 
time, may be forgiven for finding some- 
thing jarring to her nerves, in the rush of 
little hurrying feet and the shrill treble of 
childish voices. 

It is very confusing to Kate. As she 
enters the hall a little boy tears past her 
mounted on a huge walking-stick, and 
disappears from sight through an open 
door, which he bangs loudly behind him. 
A little girl, with a doll’s cradle in her 
arms, advances tumultuously towards the 
intending mistress of the house, stares at 
her in silence for a moment or two, and 
then vanishes with a whoop, just as an 
irate nurse comes forward, screaming out 
a series of excited and unintelligible com- 
mands to her refractory charges. 

“Why, they’re the little Angersteins, 
Harry!” Kate says, hopelessly; and Mr. 
Corkran smiles in a friendly but respectful 
way, and tells her, “ Yes, they are; and 
that they have grown much too wild for 
their mother to manage.” 

“What are they doing here?” Kate 
asks, turning hastily into the library. To 
her own chagrin, and to her husband’s 
disappointment, she feels herself incapable 
of responding warmly and cordially to the 
hearty greetings the servants are giving 
her. Instead of coming back to an abode 
of graceful peace and quiet, she has come 
back to a disorderly bear-garden. 

“What could have made Mrs. Anger- 
stein send her children up here, to distract 
us with their noise and presence the 
instant we arrive?” she asks her husband 
impatiently, disregarding the presence of 
Mr. Corkran. Captain Bellairs being un- 
prepared with a satisfactory solution of 
this problem, he holds his peace, and Mr. 
Corkran responds for him. 

“T know Mrs. Angerstein told them to 
keep them out of the way until you had 
rested and she had seen you herself,” he 
explains; “but they’re wild young things, 
and like to have a look at everyone who 
comes into the house. She’s got the 


rooms, too, but they find out by magic if 
anyone is coming, and they’re all over the 
house like mad in a moment.” 

“Got the nursery at a distance from the 
dwelling rooms—all over the house in a 
moment like mad?” she repeats in be- 
wilderment. 

“To be sure,” Mr. Corkran answers, his 
face deepening in hue a shade or two, as 
he speaks; ‘“ your coming home was so 
sudden a thing, Mrs. Bellairs, that Mrs. 
Angerstein has not been able to change 
her residence from Lugnaquilla to her 
own house yet ; but she has taken care to 
arrange it so that the children will not be 
the slightest annoyance to you.” 

The actual wrong is not a great one, 
perhaps, but to Kate at this juncture it is 
almost intolerable. She feels that it will 
hardly be possible for her to bear it; that 
it has dashed the bloom off her happiness 
at once; that it will corrode it altogether 
if it is to continue. Nevertheless, indig- 
nant, saddened as she is, she cannot help 
seeing that there is something ludicrous 
in the situation. The weaker vessel has 
so entirely got the whip-hand of those 
who are actually in power; the shallow- 
brained woman has so utterly defeated the 
clever one. Happily for them all, she 
sees the reverse of the shield at this junc- 
ture—the absurd side of it presents itself 
before her mental vision, and, to the infi- 
nite relief of both her husband and Mr. 
Corkran, Mrs. Bellairs begins to laugh. 

“You seem to know all about her move- 
ments, Mr. Corkran,” she says, good-tem- 
peredly. ‘‘ When am I to have the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Angerstein? As she is 
living in the same house, she will hardly, I 
suppose, wait to pay a formal call later in 








the day?” 

Mr. Corkran fidgets, blushes, and finally 
rings the bell. He knows very well where 
Mrs. Angerstein is, but he would rather 
leave it to the servants to account for her. 
“We had better send and say we are at 
home, and leave it to her to come or not, 
as she pleases, hadn’t we, Harry?” Kate 
asks; and as he assents, and frames the 
message a shade more cordially, the ser- 
vant tells them that ‘“‘ Mrs. Angerstein has 
gone to spend the day at Mr. Corkran’s 
house.” 

“What a blessing for me, but what a 
bore for Mrs. Corkran, I should think,” 
Kate says to her husband when the agent 
leaves them. “My dear Harry, this is 
too terrible. I have shrank appalled, to 
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the house on the home-farm: but to be 
here, to be one of us, to come between us 
at every turn of our domestic life! Am I 
unjust, am I unreasonable, when I say 
that I would rather never have been your 
wife, than have purchased the blessing of 
being it at this price ?” 

She speaks from her heart, vehemently, 
earnestly—jealously, perhaps, but not un- 
reasonably. Her vehemence, and her ear- 
nestness, and her jealousy bother him 
considerably, but he cannot make even 
himself believe that they are over-strained 
or out of place. “If she would only take 
things quietly, and just accept poor Cissy 
—the little nuisance—as a necessary evil, 
we should get along all right. Heaven 
knows, I don’t want the little woman and 
her flock here; but, as she is here, it’s 
awful that Kate will insist on making the 
worst of it.” 

So he soliloquises when he is left to 
himself by-and-by, while Kate makes her 
way over so much of the house as has not 
been annexed by Mrs. Angerstein. That 
lady has made herself very comfortable at 
Lugnaquilla. Thanks to the courtesy of 
Mr. Corkran, the agent, she has had three 
or four rooms made to open one into the 
other, and certainly they form a very 
handsome suite. They are painted and 
papered to perfection, and are altogether 
the most comfortable and convenient rooms 
in the house. Quietly, and in the most 
matter-of-fact way, the housekeeper, who 
is guiding Mrs. Bellairs through her own 
territory, speaks of what Mrs. Angerstein 
does, and of what Mrs. Angerstein intends 
to do, until the young wife writhes within 
herself and says : 

“Tt is a nightmare! it is a nightmare! 
Better fifty thousand times that he had 
never married me, than that he should 
have hampered himself with both of 
us.” 

Her house is not her own. This con- 
viction deepens upon her hour by hour, as 
the day—the first day of her reign—drags 
itself along. At every turn she is met 
by some reminder of Mrs. Angerstein. 
Hoops are lying about in unseemly places ; 
a rocking-horse stands in the anteroom to 
the drawing-room ; abominable work-bags 
of striped ticking and ribbon assail her 
eyes; a hairless, shivering toy-terrier (a 
species of dog for which she has a peculiar 
aversion) yelps at her at every step she 
takes, and she is told that he is a “ pet of 
Mrs. Angerstein’s.” Altogether, she is 





sorely tempted to fly her married home 





for ever on this the first day on which she 
enters it.” 

Captain Bellairs, going about, seeing to 
the state of some young horses who have 
come on and been broken since he left; 
inspecting some new farm buildings, and 
looking over the state of his property 
generally, finds the burden of Cissy An- 
gerstein very easy to bear. Things have 
prospered in his absence. Mr. Corkran 
has done his duty ably and well, and 
Captain Bellairs goes home to dinner rather 
inclined to chant his agent’s praises. 

He finds Kate up in her dressing-room, 
having the.finishing touches put to her 
toilette, and in a painful state of depression. 
Without regarding this very much, he at 
once dashes into the subject that is absorb- 
ing his own interest just now. 

“Things are in splendid order,” he 
says. “ That fellow Corkran is invaluable ; 
worth three times what he gets for the 
agency. During the two years he has held 
it he has doubled the value of the land. I 
must see about making him more comfort- 
able; that house he is in, as far as I re- 
member, is rather small and cramped.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it; to hear about 
the land, I mean,” Kate says languidly. 

“ Aren’t you well, Kate? ” 

“Yes; no. I hardly know what I am.” 

“ Have you seen Cissy ? ” 

“Seen her! Yes Harry; seen her and 
felt her; in fact, I am pervaded bya sense 
of Cissy. She came into the drawing- 
room, drawling out an order to one of the 
servants hehind her as she came, and met 
me quite as if she were receiving me in 
her own house.” 

“What a little donkey she is, to be 
sure,” he says, but he laughs as he says it. 
The annoyance is one that a man cannot 
gauge, it is out of his province, it seems 
too small a thing, and is altogether too 
immaterial for him to grasp at. As Kate 
makes no reply to his remark, he reverts 
to his former subject—Corkran. 

“He has not neglected a single thing. 
The decoy had got thoroughly out of order; 
and when I came to the place I let it stay 
as it was; but he has had it re-stocked and 
drained, and put it in splendid order. He’s 
kept the gardeners up to the mark, too; 
you'll find your gardens looking very 
different to what they did when you saw 
them before you were married.” 

“T am glad youare so well pleased with 
him. Come, Harry, go and dress, and 
come down with me; I feel as if I couldn’t 
face what is below, alone.” 
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“Does Cissy dine with us?” he asks, 
leisurely rising up, and strolling towards 
his own room. He asks the question 
with about the same amount of interest 
he would infuse into a question about the 
soup. 

“TI suppose she does; I take it for 
granted that she will do exactly as she 
pleases ; she seemed annoyed at my having 
changed the dinner-hour from seven to 
eight.” 

He goes on into his dressing-room, and 
she hears him whistling and singing in a 
light-hearted way, which proves that he 
does not feel the Cissy grievance to be a 
bitter one. In sheer impatience with her 
situation, Kate goes down, and finds Mrs. 
Angerstein already dressed in the drawing- 
room, with her three children by her side. 

It is not in Kate’s nature to be morose 
or reserved with children and dogs. She 
takes the little things, for whom she had 
sacrificed and worked in the old days, upon 
her lap one after the other, and feels 
pleased and touched by the way they re- 
member her, and fall into the habit of 
responding affectionately to her caresses. 

“TI like to have them down to dessert 
every day,” Mrs. Angerstein says; “ it 
humanises them, and teaches them good- 
manners.” ‘Then Kate observes that the 
little girls are in white muslin with blue 
sashes, and that the boy is dressed in a 
velvet suit. ‘‘Cissy must manage well to 
do all this on her slender means,” she 
thinks, but she only says, “I think you 
are quite right to have your children with 
you as much as possible.” 

“They will be with mea little too much 
for my comfort when I have to go into 
that little house down there,” Cissy says, 
grumblingly nodding her head in the 
direction of her future home. 

“T am rather anxious to see your 
house,” Kate says, politely. 

“Tt’s little enough to see—a mere hoie 
of a place it looks after this; but of course 
I must be contented with anything. Mr. 
Corkran has done all he can to it to make 
it habitable for me; but unless it’s enlarged 
as the children grow up, I shall be stifled 
there.” 

“Harry will do everything to make it 
comfortable for you, I’m sure,” Kate says, 
restraining her wrath, and trying not to 
look as if the end of all things were come, 
for just now Captain Bellairs comes in. 

Cissy rises, and advances to meet him 
in a fluttered way, that would strike Kate 
as being very pretty and becoming, if Mrs. 


Angerstein were advancing to meet an 
acknowledged lover. As it is, it strikes 
Mrs. Bellairs as being anything but pretty, 
and vastly unbecoming. 

“Corkran is coming in to talk over 
things with me this evening,” Captain 
Bellairs says to his wife, when the servants 
have left them alone with the dessert. 
“Shall I bring him into the drawing-room 
when we have done our business ? ” 

Kate hesitates. Mr. Corkran is very 
suave, almost subservient in his manner. 
There is nothing wrong with either his 
dress or his grammar. He is an honour- 
able, conscientious, straightforward man 
of business, and is serving her husband 
faithfully and well. But, brief as her 
personal experience of him has been, she 
knows he is not a gentleman, and it 
does seem to her rather a hard thing that 
she should be expected to receive him as 
if he were one. 

“Tt will be putting things on a false 
footing if you do,” she says, frankly ; “ his 
wife, probably, is no better bred than him- 
self. It will be impossible for me to be on 
terms of social intercourse with her, and 
therefore it will be awkward to establish 
them with him.” 

“He has no wife—it’s his mother lives 
with him,” Cissy puts in; and Cissy’s face 
grows scarlet as she offers the explanation. 

“Oh! his mother, is it? Well, most 
| likely his mother is even more impossible 
than his wife would be,” Kate says 
| calmly. 

“He is the best and kindest friend I 
ever had,” Mrs. Angerstein says emphati- 
cally. ‘ You may look astonished, but I 
repeat it—the very best and kindest friend 
Iever had. You have always been gene- 
rous to me. Harry; but Mr. Corkran has 
been more.” 

**He must have been kind to a fault, I 
should say, for Cissy to speak well and 
gratefully of him,” Kate thinks; but she 
says nothing, for she has an uncomfortable 
feeling that she has made a mistake in 
that untoward remark she has made rela- 
tive to things being put on a false footing, 
if Mr. Corkran should once be admitted 
to her drawing-room on terms of social 
equality. 

Her silence is infectious. Captain 
Bellairs is glad to change the conver- 
sation, and more rejoiced still to get him- 
self away from the room presently, before 
he can be drawn into a fresh fray. The 
atmosphere about these two women—the 
wife whom he loves most dearly, and the 
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old friend who has the claim of habit and 
dependence upon him—when they are 
alone together, is depressing to the last 
degree. “It will be miserable if this 
kind of thing lasts,” he tells himself, 
gloomily, as he begins to puff a soothing 
cigar. “ Kate is less happy than I have 
seen her for months, and far less satisfied 
than she was at Breagh Place, when she 
thought there was no chance of our ever 
coming together again; and as for Cissy ! 
I never knew before that. it was possible 
for a woman to make herself utterly 
disagreeable, and look amiable and meek 
at the same time.” 

His thoughts are turned from this 
moody channel, and concentrated on Mr. 
Corkran and business almost immediately, 
and in the discussion of plans that will 
largely increase the value of the Lugna- 
quilla property and aggrandise his own 
position in the county, the time slips 
pleasantly away. But it is borne in upon 
him strongly, delighted as he is with 
Corkran and with Corkran’s capacity for 
business, that Kate is right. It would be 
giving him a false position to bring him 
into her presence on terms of social 
equality. 

Meantime the two women are enduring 
each other in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Angerstein is feeling almost as much 
aggrieved as is Kate, for Mrs. Angerstein 
is in possession of some secret information 
concerning herself which, secret as it is, 
ought, she fancies, to permeate the air, 
and influence other people in their bearing 
towards her. ‘She might be contented,” 
the waspish little widow thinks; “she has 
tricked Harry away from me, and trapped 
him into marrying her; she needn’t grudge 
his hospitality to me for the little time I 
shall need it. Poor fellow! I shall pity 
him when I am obliged to go and leave 
him alone with this disagreeable woman.” 

“TI suppose,” she says aloud presently, 
that you will have your friend Mrs. Dur- 


| = 
gan over here to-morrow. You are very | 


odd about her, I think.” 
“Yes: in what way ?” Kate asks. 
“Why keeping up such a parade of 





story since I came here. I really wonder 
that she likes to come here, not that I do 
wonder at anything she does, for I think 
she’s an odious woman.” 


“T shall die of Cissy,” Mrs. Bellairs 
says despairingly to her husband this 
night when they are alone. “ Don’t laugh, 
Harry; I mean it. At any rate, I can’t 
live with her. She lowers my tone alto- 
gether; she makes me uncharitable, ill- 
natured, sour, suspicious—everything that 
I hate myself for being; she will poison 
my life. It comes to this,” she continues 
energetically—‘“ she will drive me from 
Lugnaquilla, or make me a miserable 
woman.” 

“She will do neither,” her husband 
answers heartily. “Thank Heaven, she 
won’t compel you to adopt either alter- 
native. Corkran has taken me into his 
confidence to-night. He is going to marry 
her now in a week or two. I am sorry to 
say I shall lose him, for he has got a new 
berth that will make him a comparatively 
rich man—the management of an estate in 
England. It’s a blessed stroke of luck 
getting rid of her. Poor Kate, it’s been a 
near thing for you, for I doubt if I should 
ever have had the heart to turn the poor 
little thing out.” 

“Never mind what you wonld have 
done,” Kate cries: “nothing will alter 
the resolve of the admirable Corkran, let 
us hope. Oh! I'll bear her so beautifully 
during these inevitable few weeks; but 
if she had once driven me away from you 
and home, I should never have come back 
to either.” 

“We've had a narrow escape of getting 
astray from each other, and no mistake,” 
he says anxiously. “It’s been a nearer 
thing than it was ten years ago. After 
this, don’t you think we had better agree 
to speak out tv each other before we 
resort to extre.ne measures, eh, dear ?”’ 
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